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OCTAVE. 


The Story of a Milking-Machine. 
In Four Chapters.—Chapter I. 
What Happened on Decoration Day. 


HE Waynor milk-farm lies just across 
the valley from my homestead in Maine ; 
and last spring, throughout April and 
May, nearly every day and often half a 
dozen times a day, I heard the folks over there 
shouting, “Octave! Octave!’’ Sometimes the 
voice was of neighbor Waynor, himself ; some- 
times his wife or the hired girl shouted; or 
maybe Ed Waynor, or “Billyum,” and occa- 
sionally Uncle Peleg Waynor, who draws a 
Civil War pension and lives in the family. 

“Octave! Octave!’’ We did not hear them 
shouting for any one else. Always they called 
at the very top of their voices, as if Octave 
were half a mile off; sometimes high and 
loud, but kind, “‘Octave!”” Then again harsh 
and wrathy, “Octa-a-ve!” Or imploringly, 
“Oc-t-a-a-a-ve!” Or despairingly, as if all 
patience were worn out and gone, “‘Oc-tave!”’ 

“Where in the world is Octave and why 
doesn’t Octave come?’’ we said to each other 
and laughed ; and all the neighbors were saying 
the same thing. Octavius Waynor, neighbor 
Waynor’s second son, is a pretty good sort of 
boy in his way, but we were hearing his 
name too loudly and too often. 

“They ought to have a string on that 
Octave!’’ my hired man would say. ‘There! 
Octave’s lost again!’’ he would exclaim as, 
just at sunset, perhaps, we would hear Uncle 
Peleg Waynor roaring, ““Oc-tave! You come 
along down here and help us milk !’’ 

The Waynors had forty-four cows, all of 
which must needs be milked, night and morn- 
ing, by six men at most—often there were but 
four. To milk from seven to eleven cows is a 
long, hard task—one of the disagreeable things 
of a milk or dairy farm. In summer the 
Waynors must begin at half-past four in the 
morning and in the winter at five; at night 
they seldom finish milking before eight o’clock. 

It is often difficult for Waynor to hire help 
by the season or the year, his hired men 
complain so bitterly of the long hours of 
milking, after work in the field. As for the 
Waynor boys, they can rarely have a holiday, 
or go far away for a visit. 

Nothing that an Eastern farmer can now 
produce pays so well as milk, cream, butter 
and cheese; but the gain involves constant 
slavery to the milking-stool. While wheat, 
corn or fruit farmers have seasons of recreation 
and rest, there are neither holidays nor Sundays 
on a milk-farm. 

After the shouts for Octave had been 
frequent for many days I was driving to the 
post-office one afternoon when I overtook Ed 
Waynor, Octave’s younger brother, and asked 
him to ride, as is customary with neighbors in 
Maine. 

“What’s Octave doing nowadays?” I asked. 

Ed gave a little snort—it was evident that I 
had touched a sensitive nerve in their family 
affairs. “ ’Tave’s no good,” said he, laconi- 
cally. 

“Why, I thought that he was a pretty good 
boy to work,” I remarked. 

“Used to be,” replied Ed, shortly; then, 
after we had ridden on a little way, “He’s off 
up at the old sugar-house most all the time this 
spring.” 

“What is he doing up there?” I inquired. 

Ed did not reply at once. He disliked to 
explain the family grievance. ‘Oh, he’s trying 
to make something, I guess,”’ he said presently, 
in a tone of indifference. 

“Away off there!” I said, for the “sugar- 


house” stood in the edge of the maple woods | 
on the upper border of the great pasture of the | 


Waynor farm, at a distance from the farm 
buildings. 


Octave was trying to make something! I felt | 


an interest in him at once, for I remembered 
how I, years ago, when young, had “tried to 
make something’—it was a corn-sheller—in 





secret, at an old cooper shop. I kept my poor human beings are in movement in fields or 
|and never successful model hidden for weeks | woods. 
| and weeks under the floor of the shop. | Iknow a fox, an old vixen, whose bush is 

I fondly trusted that nobody knew anything | exactly the color of good Jersey butter. Every 
about it, but learned afterward that my spring she has her den and three baby foxes 
| grandmother had kept the run of all my | deep behind an enormous rock in the “‘fall off’’ 
experiments, and also that two or three of the of the wooded ridge over beyond the Waynor 
neighboring boys had enjoyed themselves milk-farm. She never shows herself in the 
watching me through a crack in the back of fields of a week-day, but may often be seen 
the shop. They bothered me about it for, leisurely crossing them on a Sunday morning. 
years afterward. Why do people plague a I rarely hear her bark at night save on 
boy when he tries to invent anything? Surely | Sunday, and sometimes late of a Saturday 
he deserves to be encouraged. evening; but on Memorial day, as I stood 

A few evenings after my talk with Ed | among the gage plum-trees in the garden, 
Waynor Octave called at my door, which watching a chicken-hawk that was skimming 
surprised me, as he-is a 
somewhat shy boy, who 
rarely goes to a neighbor’s 
house unless sent on an 
‘errand. It was late, too; 

he had not been free till all 
those cows were milked. 
“Come in, Octave, and 
sit down,” I said, heartily. 
| “No, thank you, I guess 
| I won’t stop.” He hesi- 
| tated with a kind of wist- 
ful expression. “‘I was just 
going by,’”’ he added. 

I conjectured at once that 
he wanted something, but 
did not like to ask for it. 
A boy is painfully bashful 
when he is secretly invent- 
ing. So I said, “Look 
here, Octave, [ never half 
| thanked you for that jar of 
| maple syrup you made for 
/me at sugar-time. I wish 

I could return your kind- 
|ness practically, some- 
| how.” 

“TI should like to get a 
little piece of rubber hose,” 
said Octave, visibly bright- 
ening. He knew that I 
had a long hose for water- 

| ing the garden. “I don’t 
| want much,” he added, 
| modestly. “‘Only about two 
| feet.” 
| When a boy asks for a 
thing like that, he always 
understates the amount ; so 
I cut off six feet for him, 
all of which he seemed 
glad to get. 
“T suppose you are mak- 
ing something or other,” 
|I remarked, carelessly. 
| “Oh, nothing — much,” 
replied Octave, quickly. 
' “I was just fooling a little with some pipes, | low over the grass Jand in quest of hen sparrows 
| that's all.” And he departed in some haste, | on their nests, I spied that old fox trotting 
| as if fearjng that I might ask more directly. | fearlessly across Waynor’s tipper field. 
| This was about the first of May; and I}; “Aha, madam!” saidI. “So you knowit is 
heard no more of Octave, except the shouting | Decoration day, too. Did the Grand Army 
for him, until Menorial day. The “Grand | send you a ticket?” 

Army” men and their families held a fair at| The old vixen is something of a “‘veteran’’ 
that time, as they often do. They wished to | herself, and is believed to draw a fat pension 
raise eight hundred dollars for a memorial | from the surrounding country. She never 
building, a hundred and fifty for a soldiers’ | holds a “fair,” but often claims a fowl. I 
monument and four or five hundred for aid to | have no grievance against her. I really think 
“veterans,” and as the old soldiers become | that she does more good than harm; for she is 
fewer we younger people are ever more tender | an indefatigable mouser in the grass-fields. 

of their feelings and try to help along every-| Her trick is to go around the stumps, stone 
thing they undertake. piles and walls, where field-mice have their 

It was a beautiful Decoration day. Nearly | nests, and squeak like a mouse. When the 
every one went to the memorial services and to | little rodents venture out to inquire who calls, 
the fair. The rest of my household attended, she snaps them up, and sometimes carries 
but I had to stay at home to keep house and | home six in her mouth at once. 
look out for things. The entire neighborhood| There are always three cub-foxes at old 
seemed deserted. It was like Sunday, only | madam’s burrow by Decoration day; and 
much more quiet. | seeing her abroad, it came into my mind that 

I enjoy being at home on such days. Be-| those cubs would be out at play, at the foot of 
cause human beings are absent or indoors, | the great rock. “I will saunter around there 
birds and wild creatures come about the place. | through the wood-lot and have a peep at them,”’ 
All the foxes, crows and hawks in this locality | I thought; for I like to watch little foxes at 
seem to know Sunday well; so do weasels; play, they are such cunning fellows, and oh, so 
and a muskrat regularly enters our cellar drain | foxy, at even a fortnight old! 
| after the people go off to church. Heis never; Not more than thirty yards from the foot of 

seen to attempt that expedition on a week-day. | the rock behind which the burrow is located, 
| Out at the brook a mink pops up his brown | are thickets of young pines on lower ground, 
head on Sunday, often by the time the last bell | and when the wind is north, one can creep up 
ceases tolling down at the Congregational | through those thickets close enough to have a 
Church in the village. It would appear that | good view of the foxes at play. 

the very woodchucks know what that bell I set off accordingly, but I did not see the 
means, three miles away. For four or five | fox-cubs that day. Something else claimed my 








BOSSY DOES NOT “BEHAVE.” 








robins’ nests in the sugar maples before the dred yards south of the Waynor sugar-house, I 
house, and always on a Sunday morning. But heard a slight noise up there and stopped to 
this Sunday conduct may all occur because few look in that direction. Octave was standing 





years the crows have regularly plundered | attention. As I went through the firs a hun-| 


| 





in the open door with what looked like a halter 
in his hand. 

1 was surprised to see the boy at home. 
Why had he not gone with Ed and the others 
to the Memorial fair? Then I remembered 
what Ed had told me. “Octave is improving 
the chance to work at the sugar-house,” I 
thought. “Like the foxes and crows, he 
thinks it is his best time while everybody else 
is away.” 

I was about to go on, but curiosity prompted 
me to linger, for Octave appeared to be looking 
covertly around, as if to make sure that no one 
was near. He came forward toa large rock, 
mounted it, and looked all about him. Appar- 
ently satisfied, he went 
back past the sugar-house 
and out into the open 
pasture, where some of the 
Waynor cows were grazing. 
After giving one of them 
a potato, he put his halter 
about her horns and led her 
to the sugar-house. 

He had set a post and 
made something like a stall 
at the farther end of the 
house ; now he tied the cow 
there, and then went back 
into the house and with 
difficulty brought to the 
door something which I at 
first supposed to be a large, 
heavy fodder-cutter. He 
did not at once bring it out, 
however, but came to the 
rock, from which he again 
looked around, as if to 
make sure that no one was 
approaching. 

Reassured, he ran back 
and lifted the machine over 
the door-step. I saw that it 
was provided with a fly- 
wheel and crank, and also, 
apparently, with two 
smaller cog-wheels. It was 
supported on short legs, 
which had what looked like 
a large tin box between 
them. There was also a 
broad leather strap and 
buckle. 

My curiosity was so 
greatly excited by this time 
that I quite forgot that I 
was spying on the boy ina 
somewhat ungentlemanly 
manner. Certainly I was 
his friend and meant kindly 
to him; but that is a poor 
. exeuse for peeping, even 
though I was present accidentally. 

Evidently Octave was intent on some proj- 
ect. First he brought a provender-box and 
fed the cow either with meal or with more 
potatoes ; then he carded her coat, plainly with 
the intention of putting her in a good humor. 
When the cow was busy with her provender, 
he pulled forward the mysterious machine and 
pushed it beneath her. 

It was not till he raised the broad strap and 
buckled it tightly around the cow’s body that I 
began to catch a glimmering of his purpose. 
“Aha!” [ thought. “It’s a cow-milker—a 
milking-machine! That, then, is what Octave 
has been trying to invent so long! Bravo, my 
boy! I hope you have succeeded.” 

“So, bossy, you sha’n’t be hurt,’’ he contin- 
ued; and I now saw that he was inserting all 
four of the cow’s teats in what seemed to be 
two parallel channels or slits in the top surface 
of the machine. 

I could not see very distinctly from where I 
stood among the green pine-boughs; but I 
thought I perceived leather or rubber cushions 
on each side of the slits or channels in which 
the teats were held. 

Octave was occupied for some time adjusting 
and arranging the machine, setting it at the 
right height, tightening the strap, ete., all the 
while encouraging the cow with gentle words. 
Then, after another pause and a careful look 
all around to see that the coast was clear, he 
began slowly to turn the crank. 

I could see that it was a great moment in 
Octave’s life, and that he was both elated and 
nervous. 

‘So, bossy, so!’’ he exclaimed, reassuringly. 
“Quiet now, bossy! you sha’n’t be hurt. You 
are only going to be milked, bossy ; that’s all. 
Just as you are every night and morning, bossy ; 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


that’s all. Easy now, bossy! easy! That won’t | Bath, but finding that he could not do both he | 


hurt you a bit, bossy. So, so!’ 
He turned the crank slowly around, and the 
cushions seemed to be rubbing back and forth, 


| wrote and declined the invitation on the plea of a 


| previous engagement, remarking as he did so: | 


|“f cannot disappoint her, she trusted me so 


apparently squeezing and releasing the teats, implicitly.” 


alternately, as the cog-wheels revolved. 1 
could hear them clicking. ‘The cow heard them, 
too. She stopped eating suddenly and looked 
around, as if a new sensation had claimed her 
attention. 

“So, bossy; so, good bossy!’’ murmured 
Octave, still turning gently; but “bossy’’ 
appeared, all at once, to have made up her mind 
that something objectionable was happening to 
her. 


raised one hind foot. 
“So! so!’ cried Octave, sharply. ‘So 
bossy !’’ 


But bossy would not “so.” Her foot had | 
caught the leg of the machine and caused the 
tin vat to rattle. She jumped backward, then 
sidewise, then tried to kick upward. Discover- 


ing now that. the strap was tight and that some | string unmercifully. Her own frail, white fingers, | 


heavy object was fastened to her, she “cut up”’ | 
with might and main. } 

“So! So! Behave yourself!’’ shouted Octave, | 
authoritatively. 

The cow was now thoroughly frightened. 
She set herself in earnest to get free from the 
encumbrance. Like a young ox 
slung up to be shod at a black- 
smith’s forge, she leaped and 
bounded to and fro. Poor Octave 
now attempted to unbuckle the 
strap, but the cow’s struggles 
were too violent. 

In another moment she had 
pulled up the post to which she 
was tied, and attempted to run 
away, dragging the milking- 
machine under her, for the strap 
held fast. In her wild efforts to 
cast it off, she pranced backward 
and whirled around in circles 
among the maples. 

Octave tried to head her off and 
seize the rope. Once he caught it, 
but the beast broke away and went 
clattering over a pile of fence- 
poles. A moment after one hind 
foot caught in the fly-wheel and 
literally tore the contrivance to 
pieces. I saw one cog- wheel 
dancing over a knoll, and heard 


She gave an uneasy jump backward, then | 


‘ "| SHALL put on three—different colors— 





PROFESSOR “ POM.” 
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or 





ON AN ETRUSCAN VASE. 


The heart, the hope, the peopled town 
Lie buried deep in Time’s decay ; 
And yet the artist’s soul comes down 
Embalmed in this new shape of clay. 
Harrison S. Morris. 
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Cousin Agatha’s Wedding 
Present. 


and tie ’em in ‘hard bows,’ as Bethie says, 

so they can’t get off, hook or crook. Hold 

your fingers still, Pom. That third one waggles.” 
The imperious little invalid tweaked the pink 


blue-crossed with veins, were in distinct contrast 
to the substantial brown ones in their clasp. 


“There, that’s a good knot!” she said, com- | so—dear old Pom! 


placently. 

“Granny - knot !”” 
**Now bite off the ends, Heartsease, like a true 
woman-creature.”” 

“Pom, you’re a bad boy! I 
distinctly said no gibing now. It’s 
a very important thing, if you only 
would realize it. My Cousin 
Agatha’s marriage is not an every- 
day affair, sir!’’ 

‘Never! Eighth wonder of the 
world!’’ the professor said. 

“There you go again! Hand 
me the blue string-ball and that 
bit of yellow twine in my work- 
basket. There! now I’ll explain 
’em.”’ 

Prof. Pomeroy Pettingill Lee 
groaned, holding up the gaily- 
bedecked fingers, each gingerly 
aloof from its next-door neighbor. 

“‘What’ll the boys say?’ he 
asked, plaintively. 

“Boys! The boys won't see’em, 
my dear, unless — O Pomeroy, you 
aren’t going to forget this time? 
That’s just what the strings are 
for—so you won’t. I don’t know 


the crumpled tin vat rattling on some stones, as | what I shall do if you disappoint me to-day.” A 
the terrified cow ran off at speed, the strap and | little pucker grew on the thin, pale forehead and 


several dangling fragments flying high at every 
leap. 

It was laughable, no doubt ; but I was looking 
at Octave, rather than the cow. His work of 
months was going to pieces in a moment! 

“Oh, there!’ he cried out in anguish. “Oh, 
there, there!” I really thought that he would 
shed tears. 

He ran to pick up the wheels, and looked to 
see whether they were broken, then stared into 


the vat. ‘It did draw some milk,” I heard him 
mutter, shaking it. “Oh, why need that old 
fool act so!’ 


The fear that some one might have seen the 
performance recurred to him, and again he ran 
to mount the rock for a sharp look all around. 
He had scarcely done so when, from some green 
bushes farther round to the west of the sugar- 
house, I heard a great snort of laughter. Some 
one beside myself had been watching the 
experiment. 

At that unfeeling outburst of mirth, poor 
Octave seemed actually to collapse. He slunk 


the professor, stopping quickly, kissed it away. 

“Never a bit this time, Heartsease,” he 
declared, soberly. “I’m yours to command, and 
no interfering hindrance shall beset or upset 
your little plans while I have this mighty fist 
adorned with your colors!” 

“And this dear, old, tousled, blundering, 
absent-minded head,” the little woman chimed 
in, swaying it lovingly between her palms. 
“Now, listen, my dear. Collectively the strings 
mean Cousin Agatha’s wedding present —” 

“Cousin Agatha’s wedding present+Cousin 
Agatha’s wedding present— Cousin Agatha’s 
wed ey 

“That’s enough,” she laughed. 
you’ve learned that, schoolboy. That’s col- 
lectively. Individually, now, the pink string is 
sensible, useful — ” 

“Pink string is sensible, 
string —” 

“The blue stands for artistic. Cousin Agatha 
is nothing if not unerringly artistic. And the 
yellow string means becoming.” 


useful — pink 





down from the rock and went hurriedly to the 
sugar-house; and bethinking myself that I, too, 
had been a shameless intruder on the privacy of 
the young inventor, I stole away home, and did 
not think of the foxes again that day. 

CHARLES ADAMS. 


(To be continued.) 
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Worthy of Confidence. 


In the “Life of Sir William Napier’ it is 
related that while taking a country walk he 
became a witness of one of those childish agonies 
of tears that come never more readily than over a 
broken treasure. 

A broken bowl, in which a little girl about five 
years old was carrying her father’s dinner to the 
field, told its own story. It was not alone the 
sight of the broken basin that troubled the little 
one, but also the thought of the punishment that 
awaited her at home. With a sudden gleam of 
hope she looked up into the face of Sir William 
and said: ‘‘But ye can mend it, can’t ye?” 

Sir William explained that though he could not 
mend the bowl he could yet extricate her from 
her trouble, for a sixpence would buy another ; 
but on opening his purse her friend found that it 
was empty of silver. He thereupon promised 
the child to bring a sixpence to her at the same 
spot the next day. : 

On reaching home Sir William found an 
invitation to dine in Bath the following evening, 
there to meet one whom he especially desired to 
see. He hesitated. He wished to go, but the 
thought of the child’s confidence in his word 
stood in the way. 

He tried to devise some method of meeting her 
and still being in time for the dinner-party in 





“Yellow is becoming.” The professor’s eyes 
wandered to the white and gold bedstead and its 
| pale yellow trimmings bestowed about it, and 
‘the delicate-tinted wrapper the invalid wore. 
| He nodded affirmation. 

“Yellow is becoming—very becoming,” he 
murmured, as one conning his lesson by heart. 

“Now, we'll review, Pom. Spread your 
fingers. All together they’re to remind you— 
sure—of my Cousin Agatha’s wedding present.* 
Pink’s to say, ‘Get something useful, sensible.’ 
Cousin Agatha’s so sensible!” She ticked off 
the pink-encircled finger and tapped the blue 
one briskly. 

“Blue’s for art—something artistic. And 
yellow’s for remembering to get it becoming, 


let me back. And you shall go. 
kept you too long already. 


other way this time, and not another day to 
spare, either. Cousin Agatha’s present must go 
to-day. I trust you, Pom, and you can describe 
it to me to-night. Keep saying things over— 
wedding present—useful, artistic, becoming—all 
the way down-town, there’s a dear. Good-by— 
don’t forget to put my card in.” 

The professor submitted his neck to the soft 
lasso of lace and frills, and gently touched the 
sweet, white face with his bearded lips. 

“Good-by, Heartsease. Get well quick, I beg 
of you, before any more of your cousins take it 


take Cousin Agatha, and, great Jehosaphat! 
how I dread her! Never bought but one wedding 
present before in my life.’’ 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“And that was becoming, wasn’t it?” 





the professor murmured. | 





| 


The Mrs. Professor made a little grimace. 
“Ye-es, you said so, always.” 

They both laughed. 

“And useful and artistic — confess, Mrs. 
Pomeroy Pettingill. Now may the fates inspire 
me again! I’m off—good-by.” 

The door closed behind him with intended 
softness, albeit it jarred uncomfortably. 

“Pomeroy!” The heavy tread paused midway 
of the stairs and wheeled about, reascending. 

“Well, then? I’m your man.” 

**You won’t forget, Pom?” 

‘**Hoper-may-die if I do.” 

‘And remember, useful — ” 

“Useful it is, ma’am.”’ 

“And artistic — ” 

“And artistic—Cousin Agatha’s so artistic !— 
and becoming. I’m plumb-up full of directions ; 
let me go before I burst.” 

The feet descended again and creaked their 
way through the hall and out of the front door. 
The tired invalid collapsed into her pillows and 
breathed a long sigh. 


“Oh,” she murmured. “I do hope the dear 


| boy won’t make a mess of it. He dves blunder | promised Heartsease! 


And Cousin Agatha’s 





AUGUST 19, 1897. 


began and progressed enthusiastically. The 
hour was half-over when the professor’s eyes 
caught the snarl of dangling ends of gaily-assorted 
string on his extended hand. The words on his 
lips failed him. In sudden consternation he saw 
| the ghost of Cousin Agatha stand before him, 
| reproachful and wedding-presentless. 
| He ran his fingers through his hair in repentant 
dismay. When he withdrew them again, the 
traitorous blue string stayed behind, disporting 
gaily in his thick hair and adding fresh fuel that 
woke the smoldering amusement on the students’ 
faces into a broad, unmistakable laugh. The 
professor snapped the covers of his book together. 

“Boys,” he said, his own lips twitching a 
| little, “‘we’ll continue our lesson to-morrow. You 
are dismissed.”” ‘Then, with a sudden whim, he 
|held up his fingers to them and continued, 
| ruefully: ‘“‘You’ll all come to ’em some day— 
| sooner or later. The good fates send you better 
| luck than mine!’ 

He hurried into his overcoat and rubbers and 
away on his belated quest. It was late—last 
| express would go out in about an hour—and he’d 
He couldn’t go home 
and see her disappointed, little white face— 





| awfully fussy about things. I declare I never | poor child! 








wanted to be on my feet more, seems to me— 
just long enough to run down to Silver & Peck’s, 
anyway. I didn’t think there could be a man to 
suit Cousin Agatha. Well, maybe Pom’ll have 
an inspiration.” 

She lay watching little flickers of light play 
over her thin hands on the counterpane. Her 
drowsy thoughts made a bridge of the last half- 


dozen years, and took her gently back to her own | 


wedding-time. 

She smiled on the pleasant retrospection of 
Pom’s wedding present. What a boy Pom had 
been—was now—and ever would be, bless him! 
How divided she had been between relish of the 
fun of it and dismay, too. But it was becoming, 
as the dear boy said. And she had worn it in 
spite of mother’s and the girls’ expostulations, 
so Pom would not feel hurt. 


If it had cost her any little sighs to do so, she | 


had stifled them successfully and tied the wed- 
ding present’s strings under her chin in a 
witching bow, and gone off, arm in arm with 
Pom, to their new life. 

Lying there now, in restful drowsiness, how 
glad she was that shedid it! What great matter 
if “‘people’ had wondered at the unmatching 
colors of her suit that day in the cars? Pom 
was worth all the “‘people” in Christendom, and 
it was Pom’s present, and how proud he had 
seemed of it! Bless him, whoever else in the 
wide, wide world would have thought of getting 
a bonnet for his gift to his bride! Still, it was 
‘Pomeroy all over.’’ 

She laughed softly, remembering his explan- 
atory presentation speech. “I knew you’d rather 
have a new bonnet than anything else—women 
always do,” he had said, dandling the little affair 
on his thumb. 

“Pomeroy all over—yes, indeed! And I’d 
have worn it if it had been grass-green silk with 
sunflowers on it!’’ she murmured, lovingly. 

“Tf Cousin Agatha only gets a husband a 
hundredth part as dear as Pom she’ll do well— 


“T guess | only he needn’t be so absent-minded, I suppose.” 





“HOW DO YOU LIKE THAT BONNET ?” 


Meanwhile the absent-minded Prof. Pom- 


dear. I mean in perfect good taste. There! | eroy Pettingill. Lee swung down-town, thinking 
I’m tired—take out the extra pillows, dear, and | his own loving thoughts of the invalid little 
I’m afraid I’ve | wife behind. 


He was fervently bent on doing 
his best for Cousin Agatha, “if it gives me 


“Poor boy,” she went on; “you were never | nervous. prostration,” he groaned under his 
bothered so before, were you? But there’s no/| beard. 


He plunged the string-decked fingers into his 
poeket and mentally rehearsed their import over 
and over again, patiently. How many small 
boys and old women he ran down in the course 
of his deep meditations, the town records fail 
to state, but he seemed to be perpetually lifting 
his hat and uttering heartfelt apologies. 

Unfortunately for Cousin Agatha and the 
peace of mind of the little invalid at home, the 
professor met another professor in his down- 
townward progress, and the two forthwith fell 
into a discussion so scientific and absorbing as to 


into their heads to get married. I'll only under- | plunge the wedding-present scheme into total 


eclipse. The discussion ended, the errant 
professor went on to his recitation-room and 
waited in complacent repose for his boys to come 
to class. 

They came at the due time, and the work 


Over again he said his lesson, or tried to say 
it. But one of the strings was missing. Which 
| one was it? Useful—becoming—O dear! Half 
| past three! Express out at half-past four! And 
he hadn’t an idea what to get for Cousin Agatha! 
Confound Cousin Agatha! What business had 
she getting married this late day, and worrying 
people so? 

He groaned in tribulation of spirit. A wild 
idea of looking into all the shop windows on this 
side going down, and on the other side coming 
up, seized him, and he proceeded to put it into 
execution. 

“Donner and Blitzen! this is no good—they’re 
all shoe stores or corset stores or plumbers— 
never saw so many plumber stores or so many 
boots and shoes in my life before! Look at ’em, 
| will you—tons! Here we strike a grocery 
emporium—onions and bologna sausages. Well, 
they’re useful, anyhow! What’s this—a haber- 
dasher’s? Next! Dry goods; would a Paisley 
shawl become Cousin Agatha, or say a 
mackintosh? Great Czesar’s ghost—quarter of 
four! What do people get for wedding trinkets, 
anyhow? HowdolI know? The little woman 
said most emphatically, ‘Nothing common, dear, 
like what other folks are sure to send,’ and there 
I am. Silver and gold and china things—I 
must steer clear of those.” 

He blundered along, the lines on his forehead 
deepening and his eyes searching hopelessly 
about. 

“Hullo, bonnets, as I live! Why not? | 
tried it once, and it was a fine success. That’s a 
beauty—that magenta one!”’ 

Everything was magenta to him that possessed 
a tinge of red. He stood contemplating the 
bonnet in question and weighing its qualities. 
A thirst for help seized him, and with lifted hat, 
he accosted a lady who was passing. She was 
pleasant-looking and well-dressed. 

“T beg your pardon, madam, but how do you 
like that bonnet on the left there—the magenta 
one? I’m thinking of buying it for a lady and 
if you’d kindly give me your advice — ” 

The lady’s eyes sought his in amused 
questioning. “Is she dark—your friend?” she 
said. 
Was Cousin Agatha dark? Dark? Heavens, 

yes, and all her deeds, too, getting married_off- 
hand this way! 

“Yes,” he. said, decisively. 
dark.” 

A little more questioning and the lady moved 
on. But the professor dashed into the store, 
watch in hand. The place chanced to be one 
where his wife had been used to make purchases, 
and the neat proprietress recognized him at*once 
as Professor Lee. 

The pink bonnet? Certainly. A little gem— 
the very latest thing. Out of town? So far? 
Well, it must be carefully packed and marked 
“with care.’ These expressmen were s0 
careless! Yes, it should go by this afternoon’s 
express. 

The professor issued from the store exhausted 
but beaming. That was a good job done. And 

jafter all, it wasn’t so bad getting wedding 
| presents when you had your wits about you. 
| Another time he’d go straighter to the point. It 
was all in keeping cool. 

Now he would go and get little Heartsease 
some roses. That was something like, for 
shopping! And to the professor’s praise be it 
said that he never forgot the little cluster of fresh 
flowers to take home to his invalid. There was 
no string about his finger to remind him ever, 
but he remembered. 

Now he chose the delicate yellow buds with 
careful deliberation, and held them lightly in his 
big hand. 

A little later he laid them on the white pillow 
| and said, lovingly, “‘Smell, dear, long and hard.”’ 
| “Oh, what beauties, Pom! You dear boy! 
| And —” She hesitated a little. ‘Did you get 
| it—for Cousin Agatha?” 

The professor sat down on the edge of th 
| bed. “Yes, I got it all right.” 
| “Oh! Was it pretty? And nice?” 

“Yes, yes, and everything else, my dear. 
| Couldn’t be beat.’ 
| “But, Pom, in sober earnest, was it suitabl- 





“Yes, ma’am, 
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and artistic and all? ‘Tell me all about it this 
minute, you teasing boy!’ 

“Well, fire away—I’ll answer questions.” 

“What color was it?” 

“Color? Oh, magenta —” 

“Magenta!” 

“Sure, ma’am, and cheap at that. Latest 
thing out—perfect gem.” 

The little invalid sank back in the pillows and 
shut her eyes. 

“QO Pom! O Pom!” she gasped. “What 
was it? Wait—get me a glass of water first and 
hold it ready. There! now tell me what it was 
you got. Quick!” 

The professor’s beaming face faded visibly. 
He began to edge away uneasily. “Confound 
Cousin Agatha!” 

“Well, Pom?” 

“Well, then, it’s a bonnet, my dear. A beauty 
—perfect gem. I thought you’d like that because 
you did once before, you know. And a fellow 
had to decide in such a thundering hurry.” 

He talked rapidly and looked steadily out of 
the window. He felt a twitch at the glass of 
water in his hand and heard another gasp from 
the pillows. 

“Pomeroy.” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Has it gone?” 

“Gone? Whizzing — afternoon train east. 
That’s all right, Heartsease. I fixed that up 
the safest, best way. Even had the presence of 
mind to take the extra precaution to send it— 
great Jehosaphat !’’ 

The professor jumped to his feet and plunged 
both hands into his hair wildly. Mrs. Professor 
sat upright, gazing at him in transfixed horror. 

“Pomeroy Pettingill Lee, you didn’t? Tell 
me you didn’t !”’ 

“T did, hoper-may-die.”’ 

“Truly? O Pom!” 

“Truly, O Heartsease.”’ 

“You sent that bonnet to my Cousin Agatha 
—for a wedding present —”’ she whispered the 
letters shrilly, pathetically, “C. O. D.?” 

“C, O. D.—to your Cousin Agatha — that 
bonnet—for a wedding present, hoper-may-die!” 

He collapsed in a hopeless heap beside the bed 
and groaned. There was otherwise silence for a 
season. Then the professor revived and stole a 
look at his wife. They laughed till the rafters 
rang and they were out of breath. 

“O Pomeroy Pettingill Lee!’’ 

ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


* 
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A Leaf of “ Dusty-Miller.” 


LD Mr. Hudson’s kindly face, with its 
good gray eyes and gray beard that yet 





retained some signs of brown, showed | 
faintly in the twilight on the black background | 
of his lowered buggy-top. He did not have so | 
many customers that he needed a real milk- | 


wagon. The old buggy would carry the cans. 
“It’s getting dark early to what it was,” 
soliloquized Mr. Hudson. “Mother and I'll 


have to eat supper by candle-light now for some | 


time.” 

The horse turned a corner, unguided, for he 
knew the stopping-places as well as his master. 
His clicking footsteps stayed before a gate, and 


old Mr. Hudson, can and measure in hand, haif- | 


climbed over the wheel before he remembered. 
Then he climbed back to his seat. 

“Not to-night, Dick,” he said, quietly; “‘not 
to-night.” 

The horse turned his head inquiringly, but the 
gentle shaking of the reins continued, and Dick 
doubtfully took to the road once more. 





THE YOUTH'’S 





his means, Mr. Hudson had regretfully moved | 
outside the town limits, where he had now lived | 
long years. 

For the past four months Mr. Hudson had 
had a customer at the old home, and had stopped 
there nightly. It had seemed to him almost like | 
going home again. When he was through | 
delivering milk each evening, he would tell his 
wife everything he had noticed about the old | 
house in town. 

One night she asked him if the dusty-miller 
grew there yet, and he answered, “Yes,” but | 
neither of them said anything more. The same | 
picture was in the memory of both. 

To-night Mr. Hudson’s delivery of milk at | 
the former home was at an end. The late occu- | 
pants had moved out. The old house was to be | 
pulled down. The new railroad company was | 
to lay tracks through this block. The site of the | 
‘old house would probably be wanted for a} 
| Station. 
| ‘The next evening, when Mr. Hudson went his | 





round, he saw from the buggy that the old | station all night, was accustomed to bring his | some heavy obligations. 


= had been torn off. 
Shingles and bricks were 
seattered through the 
garden, and the plants 
were broken down. 

After this, for many 
evenings, Mr. Hudson 
always made Dick go 
around the block, rather 
than pass the old place. 
When the railway station 
was built, the locality was 
so changed that when 
Mr. Hudson first sum- 
moned courage to drive 
that way, he hardly 
recognized the spot. 

The station was on 
almost the exact site of 
the former home, and the 
interlacing railroad tracks 
stretched over land that 
showed no trace of the 
former garden. It was 
as if a part of the world 
had been blotted out. 

Mr. Hudson wished 
helplessly that he could 
have bought the old house 
and prevented its destruc- 
tion. A thought came to 
him that most likely there 
had been in this town 
other now departed 
| houses that were still 
| more real to certain aged 
people than were any of - 
the visible and tangible 
tenements. 

“‘We'd be walking ina 
city of dreams if we all 
had our houses back,” 
he said sadly. 

As Dick began to trot 
on, Mr. Hudson heard a 
call, and when he looked 
back he saw the station- 
agent beckoning. 
| “Don’t you carry milk?” questioned the 
|agent. “Got any left to giveaway? There’s a 

woman here that’s been waiting two hours, and 
| her baby’s cried all the time. Poor, I guess, 
and the baby’s either hungry or sick. ‘There 
| isn’t any milk around here, you know. We 
don’t have any lunch-counter here.” 

| Mr. Hudson went into the building. An | 
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pleased. 

He began to tell his wife of little things that | 
occurred at the station. She disliked to hear | 
about the station at first. When he told her about | 
the tired, hungry children to whom he gave | 
milk, she made no answer. Gradually she came | 
to look for some news from the station, and she 
was silently disappointed when her husband did 
not bring any. 

One evening the only news was that he had 
found a little kitten mewing lonesomely in the 
station, and had given the kitten some milk. 
Edith had had a kitten once. 

By and by Mr. Hudson began to talk to his 
wife about the station-agent, whom the old man 
saw evenings. 

“I’m getting real acquainted with him. He’s 
only about twenty-two. He’s real pleasant- 
spoken.” 

More and more news about the young station- | 
agent did Mr. Hudson bring home. Once it was 
that the station-agent, having to stay at the 


“THE YOUNG MAN LOOKED A® THE LEAF.” 


lunch with him and eat it at midnight. The | 
next evening, when Mr. Hudson was about to 
set forth with the milk, his wife brought out 
some cookies, and charged him to give them to 
the young agent to eat with his midnight lunch. 
“Seems to me it’s an awful time for the poor 
boy to eat lunch,” she said, ‘‘but I don’t believe 
these cookies will hurt him. They’re some I 


“IT came near forgetting,’ faltered Mr. | Italian woman, with three ragged, small chil-| baked to-day, and they’ve got caraway in them.” 


Hudson. 

The horse trotted to one street after another, 
and the old man climbed out and in, delivering 
the milk mechanically, thinking continually of 
that house. When going homeward he repassed 
it, the old man looked wistfully at the building. 
In all its dark form there was no glimmer of 
light. He had not expected any, yet he sighed. 

“I don’t know why I should take it so to 
heart,” he murmured, “but I do. Seems as 
though [ could see little Edith toddling down 
that front path now, picking the dusty-miller ; 
and it’s—it’s most twenty years ago.” 

He had hesitatingly drawn up his horse, and 
was looking back at the dark house. His chin 
quivered. He slipped out of the buggy and 
went half-guiltily back, stole through the gate 
into the yard, walked silently around the outside 
of the house, stood still a moment, and then tip- 
toed out of the front gate into the street, and 
climbed into the buggy again. 

In the old man’s hand was a silvery-gray leaf 
of the plant known as “dusty-miller.” He had 
picked the leaf from the border of the front 
= as he had come from the house in the 

ark. 

Mr. Hudson held the reins between his knees 
as Dick jogged on, and drawing from his pocket 


@ note-book in which he kept accounts, he laid | 
the leaf of “dusty-miller” carefully between the | 


pages. 


Mr. Hudson and his wife had formerly lived | 


in that house. It had never been his, though it 
had almost seemed such, for he had occupied it 
for sixteen years. There he and his wife had 
begun their housekeeping, and there had come to 
them Edith, their only child, who died in her 


dren, sat in a corner. The youngest child was | 
erying drearily. 

Mr. Hudson took from a water-tank a tin | 
cup, and pouring some milk from his can, | 
offered it to the woman. She looked at him | 
forlornly, and gave the milk to the baby. The | 
child grasped the cup eagerly. Mr. Hudson | 
watched, while the crying ceased and the tiny 
lips drank hungrily. 

The other children looked hungry, too. Mr. 
Hudson had milk enough left for them. Dark- | 
haired, large-eyed little things they were, neither 
of whom looked like Edith, yet he was thinking | 
of her as he filled and refilled the tin cup and | 
put it into the small, outstretched, eager hands. 

It was almost on this very spot that Edith 
used drowsily to eat her suppers of bread and | 
milk, and go to sleep upon his knee. Mr. | 
Hudson went away feeling almost as if he had | 
held Edith in his arms once more and given her | 
her supper. 

He thought, as he untied Dick and climbed | 
into the buggy, ““Why should I not come here | 
often to see if, in memory of Edith; I can do | 
something on this spot for some child?” After 
| this, he stopped at the station a few moments 
almost every night when his milk had been | 
delivered. 

Often he would find nothing to do at the 
station. Sometimes he found mothers hushing 
tired, erying children, and he always offered the 
little ones some milk, explaining that he had 
| some left after delivering to customers. 
| He did not say that he had purposely carried 

with him more than his customers required, nor 
did he tell any one about the toddling child of 
| years ago, but he grew more and more glad that, 





The station-agent sent back his thanks to Mrs. 
Hudson. Several times after that the old lady 
sent him things she had cooked, and at last, one 
evening when the station was deserted by pas- 
sengers, the young agent said to Mr. Hudson: 

“Seems to me I’m pretty lucky. Do you 
always treat folks so?” 

“Well,” answered Mr. Hudson, “mother and 
I think a good deal of this station.” 

The old man hesitated. Something kindly in 
the young man’s face made Mr. Hudson go on. 
He spoke quietly of the old home that had once 
been on this spot, but the young man could feel 
the emotion beneath the few words, especially 
those about Edith. 

Mr. Hudson drew a note-book out of his 
pocket. He opened the book carefully, and 
turned to a certain page. Then he laid the open 
book down before the ticket-window. The, 
young man inside bent forward and looked at the 
dry, flat, pressed leaf of dusty-miller, which still 
retained its silvery grayness. 

“Mother and I don’t generally speak of it to 
any one,” went on Mr. Hudson, apologetically, 
in a low voice, “but I thought you seemed so—so 
sort of friendly, you’d understand how mother 
and I. feel about this place, and you, and 
everything here.” 

“Yes,” answered the station-agent in a curious 
voice, “I understand.” 

Mr. Hudson nodded without looking up. He 
shut the note-book again and put it very care- 
fully into his pocket. 

“Yes,” reiterated Mr. Hudson, “mother and 
I’ve come to think a good deal of this station. 
Mother was just saying yesterday that she hoped 
there wouldn’t ever be a railroad accident or | 
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third year. When, through the growth of the | though the spot looked so unlike the past, yet | anything dreadful happen at this station. She 
town, the rent of the house had increased beyond | now he had a right to come here as often as he | couldn’t bear to think of any harm’s happening 


here. Seems as though we both love the very 
ground the station’s built on.” 

The station-agent coughed slightly. 
wonder,”’ he said. 

As Mr. Hudson climbed into the buggy to 
drive home, he murmured to himself apprecia- 
tively, “That’s an uncommon sympathetic, 
understanding young man.” 

If Mr. Hudson had looked back, he would 
have seen that the ticket-window was shut. 
Behind the closed window, in the seclusion of his 
office, where none might see him, the boyis': 
young station-agent sat with his head bowed on 
hisarm. He was very still. 

There was much more money than usual in 
the station this evening. The young agent had 
known for several days that there would be a 
large sum in his charge to-night. If he had not 
known the fact beforehand, he might not have 
been so tempted, for the temptation had grown 
with the days. He had always been carelessly 
free with his own money, and he had incurred 

Lately he had become 
desperately anxious 
over the imperative 
demands made on him 
by his creditors. 

He was afraid that 
the railroad company 
would hear that he was 
so much in debt, and 
would distrust and pos- 
sibly discharge him. The 
company had shown 
itself quite strict lately 
in such matters with 
several of the employés. 
One creditor had threat- 
ened the young agent 
with reporting him at 
the main office if the 
debt were not paid soon. 

It seemed imperative 
that the  station-agent 
should extricate himself 
from his debts. He was 
frightened when he 
added the sum total of 
them. They were not 

wicked debts, but foolish, 
extravagant, careless ones; yet 
they caused his temptation, 
nevertheless, to-night. 
He did not, of course, mean to steal 
any of the money left in his charge, 
but more and more, the last few days, 
the idea had tempted him that he 
might use some of that money. He 
despised theft. He had assured him- 
self that he would make the money 
good again as soon as possible. He 
would only be “borrowing.”’ It would 
be necessary, of course, to keep the 
fact of the borrowing concealed. 

A change of a figure or two ina 
certain report now in the office would 
insure, he was almost certain, im- 
munity from detection for a time. 
Before that time had expired, he 
assured himself that he would return 
the money. No one would know 
what had occurred, and the money now would 
be such a relief to him. 

Before Mr. Hudson had come to the station 
that evening the young agent had made up his 
mind to this criminal plan. Yet now the young 
man sat with bowed head, thinking. Through 
the wooden partition came the sound of the 
voices of two men who had come into the station 
and were laughingly talking of experiences while 
traveling. 

The station-agent put his hands over his ears. 
But his hands could not prevent him from 
seeming to hear again old Mr. Hudson’s voice 
saying that “‘mother” could not bear to think of 
any harm happening at this station. She meant 
railroad accidents. Had she thought of anything 
else? 

The young agent rose and took from its place 
the bag that held the most of the money intrusted 
to his care. He unfastened the bag and looked 
at the money within. Those urgent creditors! 

The agent dropped on his stool once more. 
He gazed at the bag, and shivered slightly. He 
knew what men would say about his “borrow- 
ing’”’ if the fact were discovered. He knew in 
his heart that it was not borrowing, but stealing. 

The station-agent’s own father and mother 
were dead. It seemed strange that old Mr. and 
Mrs. Hudson should care for him. ‘The little 
office appeared to widen, and the young man 
seemed to look outside and see a garden, wherein 
an innocent little child toddled to and fro, picking 
the leaves of dusty-miller, and again the young 
ticket-agent heard the shake in old Mr. Hudson’s 
voice as he said, ‘‘Mother couldn’t bear to think 
of any harm’s happening here! Seems as 
though we both love the very ground the station’s 
built on. You understand how mother and I 
feel about this place—and you.” 

The young agent’s head dropped on his arm 
again. Without looking, he reached toward the 
bag till his hand lay upon it. He could feel the 
money’ through the bag. His hand lay there a 
long time, while his face was hidden. Once he 
half-groaned and muttered a prayer. 

After a while he slipped off his stool. His 
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face was very white in the light. His hands | that Triboulet was scribbling away very busily 
trembled so that he could hardly fasten the bag|on a bit of paper. ‘‘What are you doing?” 
again, but he fastened it. inquired his majesty. 

He was shaking all over. He put the bag “T am writing a name down on the register of 
safely away in its place in the safe. When he} | fools,” answered Triboulet. 
raised his face again to the light, the perspiration | “What name?” asked the king. 
stood on his forehead. But all the money that | “That of the Emperor Charles, who is commit- | 
ought to be in the bag was in it. He had not| ting the folly of entrusting himself to you by | 
taken any. | passing through your kingdom.” 

“That old man and woman sha’n’t ever have| ‘But how if I let him pass safely?” 
to hear that anything’s gone wrong in this| “Then I shall substitute your name for his, 
station!’’ he whispered. ‘‘Nothing’s ever going | was the retort. : 
to go wrong here, if I can help it!” | Once a powerful nobleman who had suffered 

The next day the money went safely to its| from the gibes of the king’s fool threatened to 
right destination, with the report, of which no| have him flogged. Triboulet appealed to the 
figure had been altered. king. 

About a week after this, old Mr. Hudson, on! “Have no fear,” said Francis. “If any one 
his regular evening visit to the station, found no | were bold enough to kill you, I should have him 
one whom he could help, and was going away | hanged in an hour afterward.” 
when he heard the station-agent call, and baa! “Q sire,” replied Triboulet, “would it not 





back. | please your majesty to have him hanged an hour | 
“There’s something over here that I don’t | before?” | 

believe you’ve noticed,” the station-agent said. <oo— 

“[ didn’t see it myself till today. Wait a 

minute!” The Defence of Norton Light. 


He slammed the ticket-window shut, came out 
of the office, and locked the door. 


N the winter of 1878 the steamer Polur Star 
“Tt’s over here,’”’ he continued. | was making daily trips across Northumber- 

Mr. Hudson followed the young man across land Strait, which separates Prince Edward 
the track till the two came near the long fence | Island from the mainland Provinces of New 


| centre of the kitchen. 
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afterward. His bedroom occupied the second | afore I’d be stuck. You can’t get away, and 
floor of the lighthouse tower. Below was their | you can’t stop me. I’m goin’ to watch you; 
“best room.” The heavy door between the | and I’m goin’ todo for you, if you try. See?’ 
“best room” and the cottage was closed. No| Bobbie glanced at Mary and saw a look on 
sound loud enough to be heard above the in- | her face which meant anything but giving in 
creasing roar of the storm could penetrate it. | without a struggle. He made up his mind to 
The cottage consisted of a kitchen and “‘living- | help her all he could. 
room” on the ground floor, with bedrooms above.| “But there’s lots of time,” went on Mingo, 
The kitchen occupied its farther end. The| confidently. “The Star won’t miss the light 


| living-room adjoined the tower, the interior of | till she’s well inside of Seal Rock point. She ' 
” | which could only be reached through it, and by | can’t get there to-night for a good while yet. 


a steep flight of half a dozen steps. But one I’m hungry, and I’m goin’ to eat afore I make 
door led out of the cottage—the one which Mingo | ready for her. 
now held in his hand. “You sit still right where you are, bub,” he 
The lower windows of the tower were narrow, | ordered Bobbie. “Don’t you move again till I 
set deep in the sloping walls, and eight or nine | tell you, or I’ll wring your neck. You, miss, 
feet from the ground. Those of the cottage | you pass mea tumbler and the sugar, and hand 
were not more than four feet from the ground, | me some hot water from the stove behind you. 
and easily accessible. The door from the kitchen | And mind you don’t try to do but what I say. 
into the living-room stood open against the front! Mary obeyed. Mingo poured himself out 
wall. | almost half a tumbler of his bad whiskey, put 
Mary and Bobbie were at opposite ends of a | | several spoonfuls of sugar into it, and filled up 
table which had been drawn out and set in the | the glass with hot water. ‘“Here’s to the settin’ 
A lighted lamp stood | of the Polar Star,” he chuckled, as he tossed 
upon it. Mingo’s revolver glittered in his hand | off the dose. 
and his eyes rolled ferociously upon them out of | The drink went immediately to his head. In 
the darkness. ia few minutes he was stupidly fumbling the 
“Don’ t either of you two move nor make no | dishes and giving his orders in a thick voice. 
noise,” he said, “‘or it’ll be the worse for you.” | Mary understood, saw her chance, and promptly 
Then he came in, latched the door behind him, | formed her plans. 
without turning his head, and walked up to the! He demanded a cup of tea, and as she gave it 


that marked the limit of the railroad’s property. | Brunswick and Nova Scotia. In spite of her | 


Some lumber had for quite a while been piled | 
near this fence. The ticket-agent jerked one of 
the boards aside. A high electric light above the | 
station dimly illumined the spot. 

“Look there,” said the agent. 


He spoke in a low tone, and pointed behind | 


the boards. A straggling thing made a white- 
ness in the shadow. The electric light flared up, 
and the whitish thing stood revealed as a plant 
that held out a few silvery-gray leaves. 

Mr. Hudson, bending low to see with his dim 
old eyes, recognized the puny relic of the garden 


that once had covered this spot. The straggling | 


plant was the dusty-miller. 

The old man dropped on his knees, and put 
his head down till his gray beard met the plant’s 
gray leaves. The station-agent looked away. 


There was a silence. ‘The old man was motion- | 


less. 


“If I were in your place,’ advised the 


|he himself was shortly 


station-agent somewhat indistinctly a few | 
moments later, “I wouldn’t dig up the plant | 


to-night. 
daytime.” 


Mr. Hudson raised his head and rose to his | 
feet. He had not thought of digging up the) a little over seventeen, and 


plant till the agent spoke. 


“Do you s’pose we might have it?’’ questioned | quite eleven, were taking 


Mr. Hudson, eagerly. 


“Of course you may!” heartily answered the | light. 


young agent. 


objection. The plant will be safe till to-morrow. | arrived at Norton, on the 
I’ll see to that. It would be safe a good deal | evening of January 17th, 
| her colored cook, Welling- 

“T could bring mother down to-morrow in the | ton Mingo, was dismissed 
daytime, and she and I’d take up the plant real | for drunkenness and gross 
careful,” anticipated Mr. Hudson, with joyful | insubordination. He left, 


longer, I guess.”’ 


anxiety. 

“Yes,’’ agreed the station-agent ; 
‘mother.’ ”” 

A moment later the young agent stood in | 
the shadow of the high electric light at the | 
station, and watched old Mr. Hudson drive | 
away, eager to tell his wife about the plan for 
to-morrow. 

Since that night when so much money was left 
in the station, there had been developments that 
had led the young ticket-agent to believe that if 


he had touched a dollar of that money he would | was already overcast and threatening. 


“There won’t be the slightest | 


You can see better to do it in the} 


“ves, bring | whereat those concerned 


| Opportunity for its execu- 


special construction for the service, she was often table. 
delayed and sometimes forced far out of her Bobbie opened his mouth and let his hands 
course by tie ice. fall in undisguised fright. The color dropped | 

Lighthouses along the coast, which were! from Mary’s cheeks, and her fingers trembled. 
formerly closed at this season, had to be kept | But she set her lips, and looked the burly ruffian | 
open and carefully tended 
on her account. 

On Keeper Ward of 
Norton: Light rested the 
heaviest responsibility. She 
left his port each morning, 
and seldom made it again 
until long after dark. This 
winter, however, he was 
only nominally in charge, 
for he was a sick man. 
His wife had died during 
the preceding autumn ; and 


afterward attacked by 
illness so severe that in the 
month of January he was 
still unable to leave his 
room without help. 

His daughter, Mary, now 


her brother, Bobbie, not 
care both of him and the 


When the Polar Star 


vowing dire vengeance; 


only laughed. : 

But he had in his mind a 
plan, at which they would 
have been far from smiling 
had they known it, and an 
tion came very quickly. “DON’T ELTHER OF YOU TWO MOVE.” 

When the Star left her 
dock at the usual hour the next morning, the sky | so unflinchingly in the eyes that his glance 
The | shifted and wavered in spite of himself. 


have been detected, and would have to-night | “storm-drum” dangled from the arm of the| “What do you want, and how dare you come 


been a discharged, disgraced man, the prospects | meteorological signal-staff as she passed. 


of his fair future blasted, his reputation gone, | 


prison probably before him. 


Instead of this, he had now made arrange- | | beginning to moan. 


into our house this way?” she demanded, as he 
At four o’clock in the afternoon the short day stopped and rested his pistol on the table half- 

| had become almost dark and the wind was) way between her brother and herself. 

Great cakes of ice were! “I don’t mean no harm to yeu, miss, nor to 


ments with his creditors to pay to each a certain heaving and creaking under the lighthouse walls | the kid,” he answered, surlily but half-apolo- 


per cent. of his salary monthly, till his debts | at the narrow harbor entrance. In the outer | | getically. 
should be cancelled. He was economizing with | bay huge masses plunged and tumbled and | 
the utmost vigor. When once he should be out | crunched on the rising surf. 
of debt, he would stay out. He had learned his | Bull,” a dangerous reef and rocky point a mile | 


lesson. 


“Don’t you meddle with me, and I’ll 
leave you be. All I want is to douse the light- 
house lantern for a while to-night.” 

“But you sha’n’t do that,” said Mary. “The 
| or two to the southeast, was bellowing ominously. | Star won’t be in for hours yet. Without the 


The “Roaring | 


The young man drew a long, tremulous breath, | Close night settled down before five o’clock, with | light she’d be sure to go on the ‘Roaring Bull.’ 
as of one who has barely escaped mortal danger. | driving snow and a piping gale blowing from the | I’d rather you’d kill me than that.” 
The mild rattle of old Mr. Hudson’s wheels came | northeast. | “I’d kill you quick ’nough rather’n it shouldn’t 


very faintly from the distance. 


The Star could not possibly get back to! happen,” shouted Mingo, with so ferocious a 


“Heaven bless him and ‘mother,’ ’” murmured | Norton before seven or eight o’clock. Mingo | gesture that Mary cried out and sprang to her feet. 


the station-agent. Mary E. BAMForD. 








or— 


A Wise Fool. 


The function of the king’s fool was, in 
medieval times, very important, and he who 
filled this post had great influence over the king. 


One of the most astute men was Triboulet, the | 


favorite fool of Francis I. 

The king, who was of a very generous nature, 
had acceded to a request of Charles V., the 
Emperor of Germany, that he.might pass through 
France on his way from Spain to the Nether- 
lands. Francis put aside all recollection of what 
he had suffered at the emperor’s hands when he 


was a captive in Spain, and received him with | 


great splendor. 
This conduct gave rise to much comment, and | 


| had good reason to believe that she would never | 
arrive, if he could keep the harbor light from | savagely down again. 
showing that night, as he intended. that!” he growled. 

His preparations were simple. He primed| It was well for him that he glanced around 
himself with bad whiskey, and bought a large! just then. Bobbie had got hold of a long, sharp | 
| flask to take with him. He wiped out, reloaded | carving-knife, and was coming at him furiously. 
and placed in his overcoat pocket a heavy | Mingo turned his revolver upon the boy with a 
revolver of the “bulldog” variety, and was start of fear and yelled, ‘Drop it, you cub; drop | 
ready. it quick, or I’ll do for you!” 

Shortly after four o’clock he set out, crossed, Bobbie reluctantly surrendered his weapon to | 
the harbor on the ice, a little above the track kept | irresistible force. His spirit had been thoroughly 
open by the Star, and walked over two miles | roused by the violence offered to Mary. There 
down the opposite shore, and then a mile out! was nothing he would not do or dare for her 
upon the narrow tongue of beach at the farther | sake since the night she had gone out to him and 
extremity of which Norton Light stands. saved his life among the crushing gulf ice. 

Mary Ward and her brother Bobbie were at} When they were both seated again, Mingo 
tea in the kitchen of the cottage attached to the | glared threateningly from one to the other for a 
lighthouse when the outer door opened and | minute. Then he fetched a chair and sat down 
| Mingo’s ugly, bloated face looked in. | at the side of the table between them, with his 
It was after six o’clock. The lighthouse | back to the door by which he had entered. 


He seized her by the shoulder and thrust her 
“Come now, none of | 


afforded Triboulet an opportunity to give some | lantern had been lit for nearly two hours. Mary “Now, you two,” he said; “there’s no good 


sensible advice. 


had carried her father’s tea up to him half an| foolin’ over this biz. I’m here to put out the 


One morning Francis came in, and observed | hour before, and he had gone to sleep shortly | lights, and I’m goin’ to do it. I’d kill you both | 





|to him she made a well-understood sign to 


Bobbie, who was watching her closely. They 
had learned the one-hand deaf and dumb 


|alphabet from the cover of a school exercise- 


book, and practised it almost daily for their own 
amusement. 

Mingo was breathing 
heavily over his food. His 
eyes were cast down. He 
suspected nothing so long 
as they sat still, but satis- 
fied himself with an occa- 
sional leering glance. Mary 
rested an elbow on the 
table. Bobbie did likewise, 
and she said, with flying 
fingers, “‘You must go for 
help, Bobbie.’’ 

“How am | to get out?” 
questioned Bobbie. 

“['ll blow out the lamp 
when he asks me to get him 
something else,” returned 
Mary. “Be ready, and 
jump for the door. You’ll 
get to it before he can catch 
you.” 

**But he’ll chase me.” 

“Likely he will; but it’s 
very dark outside; he’s 
half-drunk. You know the 
place ; he doesn’t. You can 
easily dodge him.” 

“Hadn’t I better try to 
grab his revolver? It’s 
lying on my side of his 
plate. I could easily reach 
it and shoot him,” sug- 
gested Bobbie. 

“Not for your life,’”’ said 
Mary. “He’d be sure to 
catch and kill you.” 

“What will you do if I 
go?” asked Bobbie, look- 
ing uneasily at his sister. 

“When he chases you 
I'll lock the door after 
him and try to keep him out till you fetch help,” 
said Mary. 

To nerve Bobbie for the undertaking, she 
added, ““You and I must save the Star some 
way. Father would die if anything happened 


| to her on account of the light.” 


Bobbie nodded his willingness to go, just as 
Mingo ordered another cup of tea. 

Mary arose, and pushed back her chair as if 
to get it for him; leaned over with the pretence 
of taking the cup from his shaky hand, and then 
blew a quick, light breath directly across the 
top of the lamp-chimney. There was instant 
darkness. 

Mingo uttered a fierce oath and clutched at the 
girl. But she sprang back as the light went out, 
and was beyond reach. He half-fell over the 
table in his effort to get at her. Before he could 
recover and steady himself, there came a rush of 
stormy air, and the outer door flew open with a 
bang. 

Mary stood perfectly still, and Mingo at once 
concluded that both his captives were gone. He 
poured forth a torrent of imprecations as he 
groped his way to the door and plunged out in 
pursuit. Then Mary tiptoed across the kitchen, 
closed the door, turned the key in its lock, and 
shot a stout wooden bar into place across it. 

After that she stood for a little time in such 
terrible suspense concerning Bobbie, that she 
could searcely refrain from tearing the door ope! 
again and rushing out to his assistance. Only the 
thought of her responsibility to her father an¢ 
the Polar Star held her back. But she began 
to regain confidence when a minute or mor 
passed without any sound of capture from 
without. 

Mary was trying to form some plan for he! 
own defence, when the door-latch was violent): 
rattled, and a furious demand made fo! 
admission. She almost welcomed the soun¢, 
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which proved that Bobbie was no longer pursued. | Mingo gave a groan of mingled pain and rage, 
Mary made no answer; and Mingo, after | but did not dare to move. 
various preliminary shakings and threatenings Mary soon recovered her courage, and was not 
and cursings, threw himself against the door | long in deciding what to do. She unlocked the 
with such force that the whole cottage shook. | tower door and stole up to her father’s room. 
His mind was made up now, that he had been | He was sleeping soundly, and had heard nothing. 
tricked, and that Mary and Bobbie were both | She put on her wraps then, and hurried off for 
within. | help. 
Time after time he rushed at the door with, During the half-hour she was gone, Bobbie 
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with the government, who hunts the royal | number hundreds of people, many of whom 
staghounds three times a week and receives | have been in the royal service all their lives, and 
fifteen hundred pounds a year. He leads the| who have been selected, and their children after 
royal procession at Ascot, wearing a green coat| them, for their rectitude, respectability and 
trimmed with gold lace and carrying the gold | trustworthiness. 
couples which are the badge of his office. 

The two officials who come into peculiarly 
intimate relations with the queen are the lord 
chamberlain and the mistress of the robes,—as he 


The Ladies of the Court. 


As I have said before, the mistress of the 


savage determination. Mary expected it to 
break at every shock, and stood trembling in the 
dark until Mingo saw that it would not yield, 
and gave up the attempt to force it. 

But there were other and more vulnerable 
points in her defences yet to be tried. Mingo had 
sobered up enough in the cold air to remember 
this. He gave the door a vicious parting kick ; 


| kept close and effective watch over his captive, 
| whom he would hardly allow to wink. 

| Mingo had his broken leg attended to, and 
was safely lodged in Norton jail before morning. 


| In due time he was sent thence to the peniten- | 


| tiary under a twenty years’ sentence, which in 


| his case proved to be for life. 
The Polar Star did not arrive until mid- 


regulates the attendances at court of the lords in | robes is the head of the ladies of the court. She 


waiting and the equerries, while she performs 
the same duties with regard to the ladies of the 
household. 

The queen has several lords in waiting who 
retire at a change of government, and each 
receives seven hundred and two pounds a year. 

The grooms in waiting, seven in number, who 


arranges their times of waiting and all the 
details pertaining to their duties. Her office isa 
| political one, and she changes with the govern- 
ment. This plan has its disadvantages, as the 
mistress of the robes is necessarily in close com- 
munication with the queen, who can scarcely be 
| pleased to have a new head lady with a new 


and a few seconds afterward she heard him at | night, by which time the storm was raging 

the front window of the kitchen. | wildly. She would almost inevitably have been 
Now she must do something. Her spirit rose | lost had Norton Light been extinguished. 

at once. She felt her way to the stove and; Their father’s praise was all the reward that 

secured a heavy poker, while Mingo was/| either Mary or Bobbie desired ; but the Canadian 

fumbling with the sash, which she knew was government presented each of them, when their 

fastened,and could not be raised. heroism became known, with a handsome and 
On her way back she picked up the carving- | suitably engraved gold watch, in public acknow- 

knife from the table, where Bobbie had placed | ledgment of their bravery. 

it, and carried it in her left hand. She would | W. E. MACLELLAN. 


are appointed for life, and are chosen by the government. 

queen herself, receive three hundred and thirty- | For the last three years of Liberal govern- 
four pounds yearly, and take their turn of | ment the office was held in commission, because 
waiting at stated times once or twice each year. no lady of rank sufficiently high would hold it 
They are generally selected from either the | under the late government. The mistress of the 
personal friends of the queen and royal family, robes is a duchess, and there was no Liberal 
or from distinguished naval or military officers. | duchess,—or rather, none in favor of home rule, 
Then there are extra grooms in waiting, unpaid, |—so the queen requested the Duchesses of 
who are appointed to wait on royal visitors} Atholl and Roxburghe to hold the post in com- 
and to take duty at certain drawing-rooms and | mission till a duchess could be found willing to 








have liked to light a lamp, but did not dare for 
fear of her besieger’s revolver. 

He went to each of the windows in turn, while 
she followed. None of them would goup. He 


came back to the one from which he had started, | 


and what she was expecting happened. ‘There 
was a crash of glass, and a large part of the 
lower sash flew past her into the kitchen. 

She stood aside with uplifted poker, which 
she brought down with all her might as soon as 


she detected a movement of attempted entrance. | appears in great state become rarer and rarer. | Highland dress. 


The blow was followed by a howi of 
rage and pain—then silence. 

Mary waited for several minutes in 
readiness for a renewal of the attack ; but 
no second attempt on the window was 
made. She was beginning to hope that 
she had triumphed when startling sounds 
came from the door. Heavy blows were 
rained upon it, and she heard the sharp 
splintering of wood. 

Bobbie had left his kindling-wood axe 
at the woodhouse door. Mingo had got 
hold of it, and was cutting his way in 
with vindictive energy. 

Mary knew that the door must go down 
in a minute or two, and that she would 
then have to face the enraged ruffian; 
but she was less concerned even then for 
herself than for her father and the Polar 
Star. She determined at all hazards to 
delay the putting out of the lights as long 
as possible. 

She retreated to the living-room and 
locked the door behind her. Then she 
locked the door leading to the tower, put 
the key in her pocket, and took her stand 
on the narrow landing at the top of the 
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| The Queen’s Household. 


| By Lady Jeune. 





| levees. accept it. 
The pages and grooms or, as we should call | The queen’s ladies in waiting do not now 
them, servants, who wait on the queen person-| change with a change of government. ‘The 


| ally, who go out with her carriage or serve in the 


corridors and passages and at the entrances of 
| the palace, are superior men, who receive high 


bedchamber plot, which took place at the begin- 
| ning of the queen’s reign, when Sir Robert Peel 
attempted to force Her Majesty to part with the 


N state occasions the splendor of a court | salaries, and are, as a rule, well-educated, beside | Whig ladies that Lord Melbourne had selected 


| O function in Great Britain is very remark- 
able, even in these prosaic days, for the 
|oecasions on which Queen Victoria’s court 


A ROYAL 


being all very trustworthy. 

The queen has had about her for many years 
some Scotch servants, who always appear in 
Prince Albert had a few 











FUNCTION. 


flight of steps by which the door was reached. | Still the court balls and concerts are a magnifi-'| German servants, but they have all died, and the 


She meant to defend the passage to the bitter end. 
The outer door crashed in and she heard 
Mingo in the kitchen. She caught a faint 


glimmer through a crack, and knew he was | 


striking a light. The next minute he burst open 
the frail inner door by a single kick, and stood in 
the opening with lamp in one hand and axe in the 
other. 

His face, which was literally convulsed with 
rage, showed the distinct mark of Mary’s blow. 
He snarled rather than spoke; and she could 
understand nothing but his murderous look as he 
set down the lamp and approached the steps. 

She stood her ground bravely, and he advanced 
cautiously. When he put his foot on the first 
step, she raised the poker in her right hand and 
threatened him with the knife in her left. 

He grinned derisively, raised his axe, and took 
another step. As he did so, a sharp report rang 
out a few feet behind. 

Mingo dropped with a shattered leg, and 
rolled, groaning, to the floor. 

“Don’t you stir !’”’ cried Bobbie, as the wounded 
man attempted to rise. ‘‘Don’t you stir, or I’ll 
fire again.” 

Mingo glanced at the boy’s threatening 
revolver and determined face, and lay as still as 
his pain would allow. 

Bobbie kept a sharp eye on him, and at the 
same time did his best to comfort Mary, who 
was leaning against the lower door, trembling 
violently. 

“Don’t you be afraid, Mary,” he said. “I’ve 
got him safe enough, and I’ll take good care he 
doesn’t get at you again.” 

“Where are the others? 
coming in ?”? gasped Mary. 

“There isn’t anybody here but me,” explained 
Bobbie. “You see, I didn’t get away from the 
place. He made after me too quick, and I had 
to dodge into the woodhouse to shake him off. 
Then he began to cut up so, I thought I’d better 
stay and take care of you. I couldn't bear to go 
away. I knew he'd get in and at you long before 
I could fetch help.” 

— where did you get the revolver?” asked 
Mary. 

“Oh! That’s his,” answered Bobbie. “I 
grabbed it when you blew out the light. I was 
sure I could shoot straight. Uncle 'Tom’s often 
let me try with his revolver; but I didn’t like to 
fire till I saw him go at you with the axe. Then I 
slipped in and blazed away.” 


Why aren’t they 


| cent sight, for the uniforms of the men, the 
| jewels and dresses of the women, the finely 


queen’s Own personal servants are now Scotch, 
| English and a few Indian servants. 


| decorated walls of the palace, and the glorious | 


masterpieces on the walls go to make a brilliant 
show—to say nothing of the display of plate, 


course the power to present such a spectacle 
|involves the employment of a great many 
functionaries and servants. 

The officials who take part in and organize the 
court functions are of two classes—those who 
hold permanent places and those who lose office 
when the government that appointed them goes 
out of power. The five great court function- 
aries—the lord chamberlain, lord steward, master 
of the horse, master of the buckhounds and the 
mistress of the robes—are transitory, and change 
with successive governments. So do the vice 
chamberlain, the treasurer and the comptroller. 

The lord chamberlain arranges all matters 
connected with court functions, draws up the 
list of invitations, submits it to the queen for her 


also makes arrangements for the reception of 
royal guests, and attendance on them during 
their stay, and the lord chamberlain’s post 


guests—as, for instance, in the year of the queen’s 
jubilee. 


Master of the Household. 





The household expenses of Her Majesty and 
| her court are managed by the board of green cloth, 


| which is the name of the lord steward’s depart- | 


ment. Here is a permanent official through 
whose hands all the accounts pass, who is 
|responsible for the superintendence of the 
household, who bears the name of master of the 
household, and who receives eleven hundred 
and fifty-eight pounds a year. This post is a 
permanent one, and is the queen’s gift. 

The department of the master of the horse is 

managed by a crown equerry, who receives eight 
hundred pounds salary. He buys the queen’s 
| horses, breaks them in and tames them, and is 
| responsible for the whole management of the 
| royal stables. The master of the horse, who is 
| the head of this department, receives twenty-five 
| hundred pounds a year, but retires with his 
| party. 

The political post of master of the buckhounds 
is held by some person of high rank connected 


which is one of the finest in the world. Of! The 


approval, and then issues the invitations. He | 


is no sinecure in a year when there are many | 


“Her Most Faithful Servants.” 


East Indian attendants are Gholam 
Mustapha and Sheikh Chidda, beside ber Indian 
secretary, Hafiz Abdul Karim, who is married, 

|and with his wife occupies a small house near 
Frogmore. The queen is very much attached to 
him, and he has been one of her most faithful 
servants. 

| Her Majesty has two private secretaries, Sir 


| Fleetwood Edwards and Sir Arthur Bigge, who | 


| divide the year’s duty between them. Originally 
she had only one, but after Sir Henry Pon- 
sonby’s illness the offices were divided and new 
| arrangements made. 


The post of private secretary to the queen | 
| cannot be well filled except by a person of great | 


| discretion and tact. Some of the best men have 
| occupied it—Sir George Grey, Sir Charles Phipps 
and Sir Henry Ponsonby. All private letters 


and state papers pass through their hands, and | 


they are in possession of all the state secrets of 
the realm. 

Attached to the royal household are doctors 
whose services are only nommal, but Doctor 
| Reid is the queen’s resident physician. He 
succeeded Sir William Jenner, who for many 
years occupied that position, but who has now 
retired. He, however, sees the queen from time 
to time, though his visits as a rule are not men- 
tioned in the court cireular. 

In each of the royal palaces are housekeepers, 
some of them being ladies by birth and position, 
notably Lady Inglis at St. James’s Palace, the 
widow of an Indian officer. They each receive 
from one hundred to one hundred and twenty 
pounds a year and board and residence. 

The librarian, painter to the queen, barge- 
master, keeper of the swans, 
jewels, master of the music, poet-laureate, and 
constable of Windsor Castle have salaries rang- 
ing from seventy pounds for the laureate to 
twelve hundred pounds for the constable. 

The Chapel Royal and its occupants are of the 
royal household, the Dean of Windsor being 
domestic chaplain to the queen. His position is 
one of great power and responsibility, for the 
dean is usually on terms of great intimacy with 
the queen. 
| ‘The inferior members of the royal household 


keeper of the | 


for her, is a well-known incident in English 
history. The young queen stoutly refused to let 
|any of her ladies go, and she has never since 
been asked to dismiss them on political grounds. 

‘The queen has eight ladies of the bed- 
chamber, of whom the Duchess of Atholl, 
Lady Churchill and Lady Erroll have 
been with her for many years. They 
each take a month’s waiting twice a year, 
and at the same time there are two maids 
of honor in attendance. The maids of 
honor must be daughters or grand- 
daughters of peers, and they remain till 
they marry, when it is customary for 
the queen to give them one thousand 
pounds as a gift. Some years ago, when 
several entered the holy estate, it was 
rumored that the queen was not entirely 
pleased. The ladies in waiting are 
required to be ready to walk or drive with 
the queen, read or write her letters, and 
generally to do anything required of 
them. 

The life of a lady in waiting has the 
interest of being brought into contact 
with many of the distinguished people 
of the day. It is, however, a life of great 
monotony and restraint, for the ladies 
must always be ready at a moment’s 
notice, and their duties are not very 
varied. 
| Except when especially invited to dine with 
the queen the ladies dine with the household. 

Each has her own bedroom and sitting-room, 
but they take their meals together, though at 
luncheon the equerries and maids of honor have 
a separate dining-room from that of the ladies 
and lords in waiting. The ladies always dress 
in black. Long ago the custom was not to 
| appear twice at court in the same gown; now, 
| however, that rule has been relaxed and, owing 
to the constant mourning, dress is less costly. 

When a lady wants to be appointed to some 
place at court the mistress of the robes is asked 
| to put her name on her list, where it remains 
until a vacaney occurs. Then the aspirant has 
to use all her influence to be appointed. 


Sometimes a Fatiguing Life 


The queen is very kind and considerate to her 
ladies, but she has her favorites, and makes no 
secret of her preference. 

The length of each waiting is about a fort- 
night, though the time is longer in the High- 
lands. The queen takes long drives when at 
Balmoral, and many of her ladies complain 
| bitterly of the cold, for the queen, who never 
feels cold herself, and cannot bear wraps and 
covers, thinks that every one is the same. One 
of the most tiresome parts of waiting is the 
constant standing, for no one sits in the presence 
of the queen, and it is a most fatiguing life in 
that respect. 

The queen has two readers, a German and a 
French lady, whose duty it is to read to the 
queen often and write some of her letters. 

Her Majesty has two maids and four dressers. 
Her head maid is a Scotchwoman and has been 
with her for many years, and the others have 
been with her also fora long time. They take 
their turn of dressing and waiting on her like 
ordinary maids, and their duties are the same as 
those of servants in similar places. 

‘There are several great advantages about the 
queen’s service. She is the kindest and most 
| considerate of mistresses, and takes the greatest 

possible interest in all her dependents. No 
| detail of their lives is unimportant to her, and in 
all their happiness and griefs she thoroughly 
enters. It is a very well paid service, as it 
should be, for the qualifications are high even if 
the duties are slight. In cases when the service 
| has been a long and faithful one there is always 
| a pension. 
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a | streets of any city in the world, and the reason | in short, that nothing is further from our wishes 
4 / | why its streets can be kept so clean is that most | than to have a quarrel, least of all one that might 
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Current Topics. 


“If aman cannot mend the Publick 
he should mend old shoes if he can do no better,” | 
exclaimed Dean Swift nearly two hundred years 
ago. Has any commencement address better 
expressed the duty of the scholar in polities ? 





Scientists are zealously seeking for the| 
“missing link’? between man and the brutes. It 
is not impossible that it may be found in Costa 
Rica.» A traveler, M. Pittier, says that he met 
one day a “troop of white-faced monkeys, and 
one of the females had a red passion-flower, as a 
decoration, in each ear, an early trace of the 
feminine love for ornamentation.” 

Turkey is variously called the Sick 
Man, the Sick Man of the East, the Sick Man of 
Europe. The first use of the term is ascribed to 
the Tsar Nicholas. The Sick Man would long 
ago have been put on the amputating table in | 
the emergency hospital if the European doctors, | 
among whom Russia is a leader, could have 
agreed on the details of the amputation. 





“A boy can learn to speak correctly 
only at home,” declared Bishop Vincent recently ; 
“and parents ought to take up the study of 
English even in middle life, so that their children 
might acquire a correct habit of speech from 
them.’””’ A part of this suggestion capitalizes 
Captain Mahan’s merry words at Yale about 
the possibilities of accomplishing something worth 
while, even as late in life as after forty. 

It would be a mistake to regard an 
expensive yacht merely as a summer symbol of | 
lavishness. A magnificent steam yacht has been | 
placed at the disposal of the inmates of the | 
various “old ladies’ homes” in Philadelphia for | 
excursions on the Delaware River. What is| 
even better, this act of generosity is said to be a | 
characteristic exercise of kindness on the part of | 
the owner. Where there is a will to be kind, | 
how readily the way opens! 

Seeing women standing five and six deep | 
around a counter in a city store a few days ago, | 
a shopper pushed her way thither and found the | 
cause of their flushed faces, excited voices, 
disheveled hair and unladylike snatching to be a | 
sale of hand-mirrors at a possible reduction of 
from five to eight cents. The same shoppers 
would unhesitatingly pay a dollar for a luncheon 
rather than economize in an unfashionable 
Junch-room. Might not a club for the study of 
proportions be timely and remunerative ? 

Pretty names and a bit of silver have 
been the cause of a recent investigation by the 
French government, and as often happens in the 
social world those attributes have proved to cover 
an insidious but deadly poison. A favorite 
brand of cigarettes called “Bouts Argentés’” or 
“Silver Tips’ has the end intended for the lips 
covered with a metallic leaf claimed to be silver. 
Analysis reveals it to be a base imitation attached 
to the paper by lead chromate. Perchance some 
youths fancy that a silver tongue is to be obtained 
by a prescription compounded of nicotine, white 
lead and mercurial salts. 

Few people—none in Africa—have shown | 
such a remarkable power of assimilating the | 
benefits of civilization as the inhabitants of | 
Uganda. 

It is but a few years, comparatively, since 











| of them are smooth-paved. | 


| 
As surely as a lie travels faster than the 
truth, so surely does vice outrun virtue in the 
race for the occupancy of advantageous ground. | 
The mining headquarters in the British posses- | 
sions near the Alaskan boundary furnish an 
illustration. There were gambling-dens and 
other evil resorts there several months ago, but 
no churches or reading-rooms. Last fall when 
navigation closed on the Yukon River the | 
steamboats with provisions for the miners were | 
a long distance off, but the boats bringing | 


| whiskey had arrived, discharged their cargoes and | 


departed. ‘The race eventually, of course, will be | 
won by virtue,—since God rules,—just as truth 
by its inherent might prevails over falsehood. 


—— —o- ______ 


BEYOND WORDS 


Stillborn Silence! thou that art 
Flood gate of the deeper heart! 
Charles Lamb. 


oe 


The New Tariff Act. 
Our readers will find a brief history of the | 








lead to war. 

Yet it is painfully evident that the United 
States is to-day the most unpopular country in 
the world, and that it is an almost universal 
imp. ‘on abroad that the ‘Yankee nation” is 
Swagge.. and trying to find somebody who 
will fight «th it. 

The Spanish people are incensed against us, 
although we have scrupulously refrained from 
doing what any government of Europe would 


have done with an island close to its shores in 


revolt against its foreign master. 


The English are sarcastic about our treatment | 
of the Bering Sea question, the rejection of the | 


arbitration treaty, and other matters. 


Germany and France take the passage of a | 


tariff law, framed solely, whether mistakenly or 
not, with a view to our own interests, as an act 
of hostility to themselves. Of course the law is 
one which we had a most undoubted right to 
make, and they are no more entitled to a voice in 
the matter than we are as to the German army 
bill, or the French alliance with Russia. 

Japan is not nearly so stiff and bellicose in her 
treatment of the Hawaiian question as the 
European newspapers represent her to be; and 
if the two governments can be left to themselves 
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the original disturbance may be attributed, but 
ingenious instruments have been devised within 
the past. few years by means of which an 
earthquake is made to leave a written record of 
its very complex motion, to tell its own story, in 
fact, and in this way much is being learned. 

Although there is no great “seismic activity” 

in that part of the earth directly below the 
United States, yet an earthquake may occur at 
any point; but we may be tolerably sure that 
over most of the country the disturbances will 
not be of great intensity. 

Some idea of the energy involved is suggested 
| by the results of a study of the destructive 
Japanese earthquake of 1891. Considering only 
that part of the wave which reached the surface, 
the “rate of working’’ during one minute could 
not have been less than five hundred thousand 
million horse-power. 





* 





| George Washington’s Ice-House. 


| “It is ice-water, drinking so much ice-water, 
which is injuring the health of so many people. 
The glands of the stomach are paralyzed. Diges- 
tion is ruined. The whole body suffers from it.” 

We were a mixed company in the dining-car, 
}en route for Washington to witness President 
| MeKinley’s inauguration. The speaker was a 


new act levying duties on imports in the column | they will settle the matter peaceably. But any | very positive gentleman, a physician, who had 


of Current Events, on another page. 
which took effect immediately upon its passage, | 


was signed by the President on July 24, and | US, and would apparently be glad to see Japan | 


Congress adjourned on the same day. | 
Following the custom which attaches to a} 


tariff act the name of the person who is supposed | WS extremely friendly to the United States. | in his young days. 
to have had the most to| Now there is hardly a newspaper in the world | spoiled by ice. 


do with its preparation, | 
the new law will be 
known as the Dingley 
tariff, after the Hon. 
Nelson Dingley, Jr., of 
Maine, the chairman of 








and means. The Walker | 
tariff of 1846, the Morrill | 
tariff of 1861, the Mc-| 
Kinley tariff of 1890, and | 
the Wilson tariff of 1894, 
are all instances of the practice of ascribing 
a law to one person. 

In this case Mr. Dingley did really have a 
strong, if not a controlling, influence in framing 
the bill as it passed the 
House of Representa- 
tives. In the Senate an 
influence almost equally 
great was exerted by the 
Hon. Nelson W. Aldrich, 
a senator from Rhode 
Island, who also shared, 
in an even greater degree, 
the responsibility of fram- 
ing the measure known 
as the McKinley act. 

Mr. Aldrich’s labors in 
committee upon the bill so impaired his health 
that he was unable to undertake the manage- | 
ment of the measure in the Senate, and that duty 
fell into the very compe- 
tent hands of the Hon. 
Willian B. Allison, a 
senator from Iowa. 

The new tariff is essen- 
tially a “protective” one. 
The framers had two 





NELSON DINGLEY, Jn. 
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objects in view—the first, 
the raising of a revenue | 
sufficient to meet the} 
expenses of the govern- | 





whole European press joins in a chorus against 


send a fleet and seize Hawaii. 
A few years ago the tone of the foreign press 


which fails to put an unfavorable interpretation 
upon the conduct of the United States, if a view 
insulting to our honesty, our intelligence, our 
manners, or our temper, can be found. 

That it is unjust does not mend the matter. 
Fortunately even the most intluential newspapers 


the committee on ways | 40 not govern the world. Fortunately, too, as it | 


takes two to make a quarrel, we arenot going to 
war simply because it is said falsely that we 
desire war. The world will by and by learn to 
know us better. If we go on our way unmoved 
by the criticisms of people who do not understand 
us, all will come right in the end. 


* 
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IN NATURE’S SCHOOL. 


His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 

The silence tis in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 
Wordsworth. 


2 
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Earthquakes. 


Of all the phenomena of nature that sometimes 
interfere with the comfort of man, and occa- 
sionally imperil his existence,—tlood, drought, 
winds, tides, frost, heat, thunder and lightning,— 
not one is to be classed with earthquakes in the 
dezree of apprehension and terror which they 
create during their actual happening. 


Fortunately in most parts of the world they |, 


occur ony at long intervals, and probably only 
a very small number of the people of the 
United States have any notion, based on actual 
experience, of the nature of an earthquake. 
Curiously enough, those who have resided in 
“earthquake countries,” and have felt many 


shocks, are the most easily frightened by any | 


disturbance which resembles, and which may 
be, an earthquake. One does not “become 
accustomed”’ to earthquakes for the reason that, 
while experience has taught us that flood, wind, 
tide, frost and heat reach a maximum of intensity 


ment, the other to “pro-| and duration, beyond which it is extremely | 


WILLIAM B. ALLISON. 


The act, | disagreement with Japan is to be deplored. The! peremptorily ordered the waiter to remove the ice 


| from his glass of water. 

“Ice is the bane of modern life,’ he continued, 
| with conviction. “Look at our hardy forefathers. 
| Look at our early statesmen; such men as 

Washington, Jefferson, the Adamses and Lincoln 
Their digestion was not 
Imagine George Washington 
| drinking ice-water! Thank heaven, ice-houses 
| were then unknown.” 

“I sincerely beg pardon, sir,” interrupted a lady 

sitting at the table across the car-aisle. “George 
| Washington had an ice-house.” 

“T am sure you are mistaken,” cried the enemy 
of ice. 

“Lam equally certain that I am correct.” re- 
joined the lady, laughing; “for the best of all 
reasons: I once fell into it!” 

By this time the attention of the whole party 
was enlisted in the discussion. 

“It was when I was a girl of sixteen,” the lady 
continued, merrily. “There were ten of us, all 
young people, save one, on a first visit to Wash- 
mgton; and we had gone down the Potomac by 
steamer to see Mount Vernon. 

“What a day that was for me! We peeped into 
every room, corner and nook of the Washington 
mansion, visited the weave-room, the dairy, the 
flower-garden, the greenhouse and even the 
stables, everything. And of course we had gone 
to the tomb of Washington on our way up from 
the steamer-landing, both the old tomb and the 
new tomb. 

“When at length the bell rang to call us back to 
the steamer, five or six of us ran to the brink of 
the declivity fronting the river, for a hasty glance 
at the water-view, which showed beautifully 
through the trees below. 

“Suddenly, while looking off, I found myself on 
the very verge of a deep pit in the side of the 
steep bank, and before I was aware, the turf and 
earth fell away under my feet. In a moment I 
had slid down for at least thirty feet into a wet, 
awfully dirty place, a sort of cave, which, how- 
ever, opened out at the bottom. 

“IT was not much hurt, but shockingly muddy; 
and my companions rescued me at the orifice 
below amidst shouts of laughter. 
| “The superintendent, who had been attracted 
by the outcries, told us that I had inadvertently 
fallen into George Washington’s old ice-house; 
and that the family were accustomed to store up 
| a supply of ice in this pit for use during the heats 
| of the summer months. 

“The place where I fell in is now occupied as 
| the site of a small summer-house on the brink of 
| the bluff.” 

A general clapping of hands followed the lady's 








tect” American farmers, | 


improbable that they will ever go, it is impossible | story, but the opponent of ice remained uncon- 


manufacturers and other producers from injurious to know how an earthquake will end. Beside, | vinced. 


foreign competition. It is by no means certain | 
that the first of these objects has been accom- 
plished.. In any event, the increase of revenue 
that will result from its operation during the first 
year will be comparatively small, since importers | 
have hastened to bring in a large stock of goods, 
in anticipation of the needs of the public, in 
order to secure the benefits of the lower rates of 
duty under the old law. 

There is no doubt that the act gives us a more | 





as yet we are without hint as to any principles 
upon which an earthquake may be predicted. 
The motion of the surface of the earth during 
an earthquake is generally somewhat like that 
of the surface of water disturbed by waves. It 
is not exactly the same, for the principal 
movement of any particular drop or mass of 
water in wave motion is up and down, while 
that of a particular part of the earth during the 
passage of earthquake waves is generally an up 


—————-+ee—__—_ 


| Advice Plainly Given. 
| An elderly lady went into a large retail shop in 
|; New York just before Christmas and asked a 
| young woman behind the counter: 
| “Have you any gold collar-buttons?” 

The girl surveyed her critically a moment, and 
| Seeing an old, plainly-dressed woman, without a 
| word took down a box, shoved it across the 
| counter and indifferently turned away to survey 


Stanley brought the Christian world the request | thorough-going, comprehensive and all-embracing | and down motion combined with a to-and-fro | the passers-by. 


of the king that they would send teachers to 
instruct his people. 
missionaries who went in response to this call | 
have accomplished their task is shown by the | 
following statement, which appears in the Church 
Missionary Intelligencer : | 
“A Reading Book in Lusoga has just been 
published, printed by Tomasi Lwabidongo, the 
Church Missionary Society’s Press, Busoga. 
“The printer is a Muganda boy, who has been | 
under instruction for eight months only. He | 
has practically done everything to the book, set 
up the type, paged it, corrected it, and finally 
printed off the two thousand copies.” | 
— 
Since the cities of this country have | 
begun to give attention to the matter of street- | 
cleanliness the resulting benefits have been so | 
striking that the movement has received an 
impetus that nothing can check. Clean streets 
mean a low mortality rate, and no other | 
recommendation is of so great advantage to a | 
city. One of the first requirements to enable a 
city to be clean in respect to its streets is smooth | 
pavements. Paris has probably the cleanest | 





| less injurious to business than a bad tariff. 


protective tariff than we have ever before had. 


the country at the Presidential election of 1896, 
will therefore have a test under conditions most 
favorable for its success. 

Even those who are opposed to the protective 
system rejoice that the bill, if it must be passed, 
has become a law. ‘“Tariff-tinkering’’ is little 
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Our Position Among Nations. 


It must have struck many of our readers that | 
the situation of the United States at the present 
time is as unpleasant as it is unusual. 

Weare all of us conscious that our people are | 
peaceably disposed toward the world; that we 
have no unredressed enmities, either recent or of 
long standing, against any other nation; that we 
do not feel arrogant; that we do not “carry a | 
chip on our shoulder ;”’ that while we are always | 
ready to insist upon our rights, as every self- | 
respecting nation must be, we have not the least | 
intention of doing so in an insolent manner ; and 


motion in a horizontal plane, and often the 


How well the faithful | The policy, which was approved by the voters of | latter will largely predominate. 


An earthquake is sometimes accompanied by 
a dull, roaring sound. The sound may even 
precede the sensible disturbance of the surface, 
as happened many times in the series of shocks 
which followed the great Charleston earthquake 
of 1886. 

Earthquakes of even moderate intensity often 


cause men and women to suffer from a kind of | 


sickness closely resembling seasickness. 

Like other wave motions an earthquake is 
produced by some more or less violent disturbance 
in the medium in which it occurs. This is often 


| a sudden displacement of a part of it, asa portion 
| of water is displaced when a stone is dropped into 


a quiet pond. In the earth this disturbance or 
displacement generally occurs at a considerable 


| depth below the surface, often many miles. 


From this point waves are transmitted in all 
directions, coming to the surface at various 
angles, according to the distance from the point 
vertically above the centre of disturbance where 
the motion is mostly vertical. 

Net much is yet known of the causes to which 


“These are sleeve-buttons,” said the customer, 
gently. “I said collar-buttons.” 

Her accent was not that of an American, and 
| the girl giggled and looked significantly at one of 
her fellows as she took down another box and 
pushed it over the counter. 

“These are enamelled, or set with imitation 
stones. I want plain gold buttons.” 

“The enamelled are the style now.” 

“I want the plain gold buttons, if you please,” 
said the stranger, quietly. 
| “If you can’t find what you want there, we 
haven’t got them,” said the girl, tossing her head. 
| “Ladies,” she added, insolently, “are not buying 
| cheap buttons for gifts now. They want the 
jewelled ones.” 

The stranger rose. 

“They don’t suit you? I knew they wouldn’t 
| from the first.” She banged the lid on the box 
and turned her back on the customer. 

The lady hesitated, and then said in a gentle, 
firm voice: “I might call your employer and tell 
| him how badly his interests are served by you. 
| But I am sorry for you, and I am going, instead, 





| to waste a little plain common sense on you. 

“IT came from England. Sodid you. You would 
have waited humbly on me there, for one-third 
the wages you are paid here. Your purpose now 
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is to show each customer that you think you 
‘are as good as she is.’ That is probably the 
eause of your rudeness just now. You may be as 
good or better thanI. But that is not what your 
employer pays you to show tome. He pays you 
to sell his buttons. The more civil and attentive 
you are the more buttons you will sell, and the 
more money you will earn. That is your one 
chance to better your condition.” 

She went out. The gir) looked after her flushed 
and angry. 

“Do you know who that woman is?” she asked 
a salesman who was passing. 

“That is Lady Dash,” naming a well-known 
noblewoman, who is a leader in several inter- 
national reforms. “Why? What was she saying 
to you?” 

The girl hesitated. “She was trying to show 
me what a fool I have been, and I think she did 
it,” she said, candidly. 


—___<oe 


PERSONAL INTREPIDITY. 


The bravery of battle is surpassed in the quality 
and fibre of its intrepidity by the courage which 
faces a conflagration or a wreck, because the 
battle-fervor is helped out by patriotism, esprit 
du corps, and other emotions which have a 
distinct place in the soldier’s heart. The great 
fire at Paris, and particularly the heroic death 
there of the Duchess d’Alengon, recalls a brave 
exploit of this lady's uncle, Duke Charles of 
Bavaria, many years ago. 

It was in 1823, and some sort of exceptional 
representation at the Residenz Theatre at Munich 
had attracted a large and brilliant audience. 
Duke Charles was seated in the royal box. 
Suddenly an attendant rushed in and whispered 
excitedly: 

“Your highness, the theatre is on fire! 
your escape before the panic breaks out.” 

This alarming announcement did not cause a 
change of expression on the prince's face. First 
satisfying himself by a word of inquiry that the 
stage was really on fire. the prince rose, stepped 
calmly to the front of the box, and said to the 
audience: - 

“T am informed that a fire has broken out on 
the stage. There is time enough for you all to 
get out before the danger becomes imminent; the 
only thing that you have to fear is a panic. I 
urge you, therefore, to quit the hall in the most 
perfect order, and I give you my word that if 
you do so you will all escape. To prove that I 
mean what I say, I shall now sit down, and shall 
not leave my seat until the last one of the audience 
is out of the house.” 

Duke Charles then sat down as unmoved as if 
the performance was to proceed. The sight of 
his calmness reassured the audience. and the 
people moved deliberately out in an orderly 
manner; the flames burst through the curtain to 
the proscenium; the people looked at Duke 
Charles, who still sat imperturbably in his place; 
no one could make a cowardly rush in the face of 
such an example. 

In ten minutes the house was entirely emptied, 
no one being hurt; Duke Charles was the last 
to go out. In another instant the interior was all 
on fire, and the house was completely destroyed. 


Make 
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NO EXCEPTION. 


A few weeks ago the Companion printed an 
anecdote of the Duke of Wellington, who did not 
invite his own son, Lord Douro, to dinner because 
Lord Douro had not gone with the officers of his 
regiment to pay his respects to the duke. It 
seems that the duke, so devoted to punctilio, was 
himself on one occasion a victim of it. 

In the early part of the century, when brilliant 
entertainments were given at Almack’s in Lon- 
don, Lady Jersey was, one evening, the patroness 
ofaball. She stood at the height of her popularity 
as a beauty, a woman of talent and a social leader, 
and had very pronounced opinions. A rule had 
been announced by the patronesses that no one 
would be received later than eleven o'clock ; this 
every one knew, but persons of indisputable 
position were not always obedient. 

On the night in question, the Duke of Wellington 
called upon an old friend. 

“Are you going to Almack's?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he said, carelessly, “I think I shall look 
in by and by.” 

Presently his hostess rgse to make her prepara- 
tions for going, and his mother, who was present, 
said to him: 

“Ah, Arthur, you’d better be there in season, 
for you know Lady Jersey will make no allowance 
for you!” 

“But Arthur” was in no hurry, and stayed on. 

A short time after his friends had entered the 
ball-room, they heard one of the attendants say: 

“Lady Jersey, the Duke of Wellington is at the 
door, and wishes to be admitted.” 

“What o'clock is it?” she asked. 

“Seven minutes after eleven, your ladyship.” 

She paused a moment in thought. Then she 
said, with emphasis: 

“Give my compliments — give Lady Jersey's 
compliments—to the Duke of Wellington and 
Say she is very glad that the first enforcement of 
the rule of exclusion is such that hereafter no one 
can complain of its application. He cannot be 
admitted.” 


<= ——__—_ 


DOCTOR AND PATIENT. 


“You need exercise,” said the doctor to a 
dyspeptic patient, “and particularly walking; 
now, what is your occupation?” 

“I am a letter-carrier, sir,” 
patient. 

This story. at a doctor's expense, will do to go 
With another. 

“My dear sir.” said a doctor, “you must 
positively follow my directions. You must take a 
cold bath every morning.” 

“Why, doctor, that's just what I am doing!” 
“Ob—er—well, then you must stop it!” 


answered the 





The shoe is quite as frequently on the other 
foot, and the joke on the patient. The Boston 
Traveler relates that a nervous young woman of 
that city called a physician for a slight ailment, 
but one which she magnified, in her own estima- 
tion, into a serious one. 

“Run,” said the doctor to John, the servant: 
giving him a prescription, “to the nr rsust 
apothecary and bring back the medic’ ,,,just as 
quickly as you can.” ia? 

“Is there much danger?” asked the young 
woman in alarm. 

“If your servant is not quick it will be useless,” 
said the doctor. 

“O doctor, shall 1 die?” gasped the patient. 

“Die? No,” answered the doctor. “The danger 
is that you may get well before John returns!” 


QUAKER HONESTY. 


In the “Chronicles of a Kentucky Settlement” 
is given an instance of integrity which deserves 
to be made historical. It is related of three 
brothers who were importing merchants in North 
Carolina before the War of the Revolution. They 
were Quakers, as were many of the early colonists 
of that state. The story, if true, goes to show 
that in this country private honor is too often 
superior to the public conscience. 


During the war North Carolina, and we believe | 


others of the colonies, passed anu ordinance 
requiring citizens owing money to subjects of 
Great Britain to pay the amount into the treasury 
of the state, which thereby assumed the position 
of debtor to the foreign creditor. 

Harcourt Brothers owed at the time a large 
amount for goods imported, and this amount they 
paid as soon as possible to the state treasurer. 
After the termination of the war and the signing 
of the treaty of pone, the English creditors, 
unable to recover the amount due them from the 
state. which had been hopelessly bankrupted by 
the long and severe struggle for independence, 
demanded payment from the original debtors, as 
oer were allowed to do by the terms of the treaty 
of peace. 

he Harcourts, who were honorable merchants, 

id again in full, although in so doing they were, 

their old age, left comparatively poor. 


BUNYAN’S WICKET-GATE. 


A recent writer upon the objects of historical 
interest connected with the early life of Bunyan 
at the little village of Elstow describes, among 
other things, the wicket-gate which figures early 
in the story of “Pilgrim’s Progress.” Anything 
that helps readers to picture in imagination the 
scenes described in that book will be widely read 
and with intense pleasure. 


In the village of Elstow there is abundant 
material that is visibly associated with John 
Bunyan. The isolated church-tower contains the 
a bells in the ringing of which Bunyan rejoiced 
and afterward trembled. Above all, I must 
mention what appears till recently to have 
escaped attention. 

The “wicket-gate” of the “Pilgrim’s Progress” 
is commonly ey - as a garden-gate or a 
turnpike-gate; but really the term denotes a 
small doorway cut out of a large door. Concealed 
behind a tree at the west end of Elstow Church is 
just such a small doorway in the broad wooden 
surface of the great door. 

Through this lowly opening Bunyan must often 
have passed whena boy. If it were simply drawn 
and engraved, I believe we should have a correct 
picture of that which was before his imagination 
when he described the early steps of Christian’s 
pilgrimage. . 


AN IMPORTANT OMISSIO™ ‘“ 


Mr. Landor, in his entertaining book. “The 
Land of the Morning Calm,” tells this story of the 
eminent Prince Min of Korea, who induced Mr. 
Landor to paint his portrait. The artist thus 
describes the scene: 

For three hours he sat motionless and speech- 
less like a statue. 

“Tt is finished,” 1 finally said, and he sprang up 
ina childlike tashion and came over to look at 
the work. His delight was unbounded, and he 


seized my hand and shook it most enthusias- | 


tically. 

After this he suddenly became grave. stared at 
the canvas, and then looked at the back of it. He 
seemed horrified. ; 

“What is it?” I inquired of his royal highness. 

“You have not put in my jade decoration,” said 
he, almost in despair. 

I had of course painted his portrait full face, 
and as the Koreans have the strange notion of 
wearing their decorations in the shape of a small 
button of jade, gold, silver or amber behind the 
left ear, these. of course, did not appear thereon. 
No explanation of the theory of European art 
would satisfy the sitter, so to pacify him I 
executed a rapid sketch of his profile. bringing in 
the ornament. : 

“That is all very well,” he said, “but where is 
the other eye?” 


TRUSTY SERVANT. 


In the “Land of an African Sultan,” Walter B. 
Harris describes the traits of Selim, a servant 
fully devoted to his master’s interests. An 
incident in ilustration js cited. 


I had been telling a story. half from imagina- 
tion. half from an old fable. The men had listened 
in breathless silence. 

“Ts it true?” one of them asked. 

Before I had time to say anything, Selim had 
given the answer. 

“Yes,” he said. “it is true.” 

“How do you know?” asked one. 

— I was there and saw it all,” responded 
Selim. 

I was staggered. 1 had exaggerated the story. 
which was not true at all. and was rather pr oud 
of the effect it had produced on the men, but 
Selim’s ready lie took my breath away. 


PROPERLY EXPRESSED. 


The ideal Boston small boy—who exists chiefly 
in the humorous periodicals—is trained from his 
earliest years to babits of accurate statement. 
Puck represents a man as asking a boy who was 
fishing not far from Boston: 

“Are the fish biting well to-day, sonny?” 

“The fish do not bite. sir,” replied the boy, 
respectfully. “They attempt to swallow the bait, 
when the hook embeds itself in the mouth. But 
the fish are unusually wary to-day, sir." 


| 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. { Ad». 





SUN PASTE eaisn 
» Best Quality-Largest Quantify; 


FOR A QUICK SHINE 
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5 Morse Bros. Props. 


CANTON, MASS. U-SA- 


Your Horse == 


now can be shod for as little | 
money by any Blacksmith with 


PUTNAM NAILS 


= eth 
ine — | 
as with any nails that are made. 4 | 


Our new method of distribut- 
ing Putnam Nails to Local Deal- 














ets gives them advantages in | 
discounts and better opportuni- 


Nails that are liable to Split, 
Sliver and Break when for the 
same price you can have Putnam 
Nails that are absolutely safe ? 


See June 24th Companion lor full rticulars 
and SPECIAL PICTURE OF FERS. 


} PUTNAM NAIL CO., Boston. 


San Francisco, Cal. Chicago, I). 
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= Selt-Made 
Keputation 


70,000 sold in 1896. The Popular 
Wheel at the Standard Price and no 
better wheel at any price. The un- 
precedented demand for Crescents 
is the result of selling an Honestly 
made wheel at an Honest price. 
Agents Everywhere. Catalogue Free, 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 


Factory: Chicago. Eastern Branch: New York. 
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Instruction by mai), adapted to every on 
Study Methods approved by on eS 


La 


ing educators, Experienced 
and competent instruct- 
ors. Takessparetimeonly. 
Three coarses—Preparato- 
ry, business,college. An op- 
portunity to better your con- 
dition and prospects. Stu- 
a dents and graduates 
everywhere. Seven 
years of success. Full 
particulars free 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
167 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH 





Trade- Mark. 


The New Lining. 





NEARSILK 


Registered. 


for Underskirts for Summer Dresses. 
Comes yard wide, double fold. 


Fashionable Shades. 





Closely resembles the best quality lining silks, particularly adapted 


Strong enough for Waist Lining. 


Ask Your Dealer to Show Them. 
Fast Black Linings 





NUBIAN 


highest requirements. 


Will Not Crock. 





Percaline—Silesia—Sateen or Nubian Linings of any kind for Waist 
or Skirt are positively unchangeable and superior quality. 
‘‘Nubian Fast Black’’ on every yard of Selvedge. 


Fill the 














H. O’NEILL & CO., 





6th Avenue, 
20th to 21st St., 


___A Reliable Mail-Order House. 


ONEILLS 


6th Ave., 20th to 2Ist St., New York. 


— 293336 €¢e«e— 


A Great Skirt Bargain 


ror $4.98 








HESE Skirts are made of 
English Sicilian, Rich 
Lustre, Heavy Weave, Tailor 
Made, Lapped Seams, lined 
with Percaline and interlined 
with Canvas; Bound with 
Velveteen, full width, correct 


shape. Actually worth $8, 


SPECIAL $4.98. 


And there are over a thou- 
sand other bargains equally 
as good in our 


Profusely Illustrated ‘wre Fashion Catalogue, 
128 pages, 8% x10 inches. Send for it. Free upon Request. 





REMEMBER—We deliver free All Purchases (except Bicycles) 
to any point within 100 miles of our store. 
expressage to be paid by customer upon receipt of package. 


Beyond 100 miles, 


NEW YORK. 


— 
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One That Followed. 


I lift my heart up in the sun 
To show Thee all its song, 

A morning nest of birds for Thee 
To Whom the birds belong: 

1 lift it up, I bid it sing 
Against the winds that throng. 


It needs must be a little gift, 
And yet, since we are free 
Earth-children with the eager winds 
That bear us company, 
Right fain am I, with naught but this, 
‘0 follow after Thee. 


What later offering of myrrh 
It may be mine to bring, 

I know not yet, I would not know, 
Pain is so gray a thing; 

And sure the dying day may leave 
No heart in me to sing. 


I know not yet how soon, how long. 
It may be mine to fight, 

What standard won with blood I may 
Lift high before Thy sight: 

I bring Thee but the sunlit sword 
I may grasp, blind, to-night. 


Knowing Thee Lord of gladnesses 
That spring in April wise. 

Who lovest all the merry things 
In w and sea and skies, 

I shake the tears from off my heart 
And the rain from out mine eyes. 


But never be it said of me 
1 loitered by the mer; 

Spent all the glad light wandering 
As any sea-gull may. 

And fled to Thee for shelter, late, 
With the disheartened day! 


Lord Christ, Lord Love, we bring to Thee 
Our joy at earliest, 
The joy of the unknowing day 
That looks unto the west: 
Now who will bear us company 
Upon the morning quest? 
JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. 
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The Bravest Deed. 


A group of old soldiers, both Confederate and 
Federal, were recently swapping stories of the 
Civil War. At last they fell to comparing the 
greatest acts of bravery that each had known, 
and a Southerner told the following story : 

“It was a hot July day in 1864, and General 
Yrant was after us. Our men had hurriedly dug 
rifle-pits to protect themselves from the Federal | 
sharpshooters, and dead and dying Feds were 
lying up to the very edge of those pits. 

“In one of the pits was an ungainly, raw, 
red-headed boy. He was a retiring lad, green 
as grass, but a reliable fighter. We never paid 
much attention to him, one way or another. 

“The wounded had been lying for hours 
unattended before the pits, and the sun was 
getting hotter and hotter. They were suffering 
horribly from pain and thirst. Not fifteen feet 
away, outside the rifle-pit, lay a mortally wounded 
officer who was our enemy. 

* Asthe heat grew more intolerable, this officer’s 
cries for water increased. He was evidently | 
dying hard, and his appeals were of the most 
piteous nature. The red-headed boy found it 
hard to bear them. He had just joined the 
regiment and was not yet callous to suffering. 
At last, with tears flooding his grimy face, he 
cried out : 

* *T can’t stand it no longer, boys! 
to take that poor feller my canteen.’ 

“For answer to this foolhardy speech one of 
us stuck a cap on a ramrod and hoisted it above 
the pit. Instantly it was pierced by a dozen 
bullets. To venture outside a step was the 
maddest suicide. And all the’ while we could 
hear the officer’s moans: 

“**Water! water! Just one drop, for God’s 
sake, somebody! Only one drop!’ 

“The tender-hearted boy could stand the 
appeal no longer. Once, twice, three times, in 
spite of our utmost remonstrance, he tried 
unsuccessfully to clear the pit. At last he gave 
a desperate leap over the embankment, and once 
on the other side, threw himself flat upon the 
ground and crawled toward his dying foe. He 
could not get close to him because of the terrible 
fire, but he broke a sumac bush, tied to the stick 
his precious canteen, and landed it in the 
sufferer’s trembling hands. 

“You never heard such gratitude in your life. 
Perhaps there was never any like it before. ‘The 
officer was for tying his gold watch on the stick 
and sending it back as a slight return for the 
disinterested act. But this the boy would not 
allow. He only smiled happily, and returned 
as he had gone, crawling amid a hailstorm of 
bullets. When he reached the edge of the pit 
he called out to his comrades to clear the way for 
him, and with a mighty leap he was among us 
once more. He was not even scratched. 

“He took our congratulations calmly. We 
said it was the bravest deed we had seen during 
the war. Hedid not answer. His eyes had a 
soft, musing look. 

“ “How could you do it?’ I asked in a whisper 
later, when the crack of the rifles ceased for a 
moment. 

“It was something I thought of,’ he said, 
simply. ‘Something my mother used to say to 
me. “I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink,” 
she said. She read it to me out of the Bible, and 
she taught it to me until I never could forget it. 
When I heard that man crying for water I 
remembered it. The words stood still in my 
head. I couldn’t get rid of ’em. So I thought 
they meant me—and I went. That’s all.’ 

“This was the reason why the boy was ready 


I’m goin’ 
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to sacrifice his life for an enemy. And it was 
reason enough,” added the soldier, with a 


| quavering voice. 
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“Rattling” a Witness. 


The court-room was crowded when the case 
of Blake against Pettingill was called. It was 
what the law terms a tort case; in other words, a 
damage suit. Mr. Blake had been driving by the 
Pettingill house, when Mr. Pettingill’s dog dashed 
out and began to bark. The horse reared and 
kicked, and finally fell. Mr. Blake was thrown 
out, his arm was broken, and both horse and 
buggy were damaged. Mr. Blake was therefore 
suing Mr. Pettingill for five hundred dollars’ 
damages. Several witnesses told the story of the 
accident. The most convincing statement was 
made by an old man who saw the whole affair, 
and described it in a simple and straightforward 
way. 

The defendant’s lawyer was a young man named 
Haskell, recently come from a neighboring city. 
Success in one or two cases had given him a 
reputation for “smartness” which he was eager 
to sustain, and the mild-faced old witness, who 
told such a matter-of-fact tale, seemed to him a 
promising subject for vigorous cross-examination. 


“Now you say,” the lawyer began, “that you 
were near the horse and dog, and saw what hap- 
pened?” 

“Ves, sir,” replied the old man, simply. 

“Just how near were you?” 

“Well, I think —” 

“Never mind what you think. I want to know 
ned how far you were from the horse and dog,” 
nsisted the lawyer. 

“Well, I —— — 

“I tell you I don’t want to know what you think 
or what you suppose. 1 want a plain answer to 
my question.” 

“But I was only going to say —”’ began the 
witness, timidly. 

“Will you or will you not answer my question?” 
thundered the lawyer. 

The color rose in the old man’s face and his blue 
eyes snapped. He had evidently told an honest 
s' ory, and was irritated by the lawyer’s Ln oe < 1g 
to discredit his testimony. Concluding, probab' y, 
that the only way to end the badgering was 
make a positive statement, no matter what, and 
then stick to it, he spoke up sharply: “I was just 
One oeee feet from the horse’s head.” 

“Will you swear it was not twenty-seven feet?” 
asked the lawyer. 

“It was just twenty-three feet,” repeated the 
old man, doggedly. 

“Do you mean-to tell us that you can judge 
distances as accurately as that?” 


“Yes, sir, I can.” 

The lawyer, footing sure that the witness had 
given his first definite answer in the hope of 
escaping further questioning, and bad been too 
proud to recede, turned amiably to the jury. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “our venerable friend’s 
ability to measure distances by the eye is remark- 
able. But in justice to my client I feel obliged to 
make a little test here in your presence.” Then, 
turning with a malicious smile to the witness: 
“Won’ — ive us an exhibition of your wonderful 

wers by elling us how long this court-room 
ss?” 

The old man glanced carelessly along the side 
of the room, and promptly answered, “Thirty- 
three feet and seven inches.” 

“Now,” said the lawyer, confidently, “I will 
show you gentlemen the difference between 
knowledge and bravado. Will the court kindly 
permit the room to be measured?” 

The order was given, and to every one’s surprise 
the result was announced as exactly thirty-three 
feet and seven inches. 

Lawyer Haskell turned red. “A strange coin- 
cidence; nothing more!” he cried, in what was 
meant to an offhand way. “Perhaps the 
witness will also tell us how wide the room is.” 

“Certainly,” replied the old man. “It’s twenty- 
two feet and four inches.” 

Some one got down on the floor and measured 
the distance carefully. “Twenty-two feet, four 
inches,” he announced. 

Lawyer Haskell turned indignantly to the judge. 
“Your honor,” he said, “there is some trickery 
here! I will ask the witness one more question, 
and I will find out for myself whether he tells the 
truth or not;”’ and then, to the witness, “How 
high is this room?” 

“Fourteen feet and one-half inch,” answered 
the old man, cheerfully and promptly, with hardly 
@ glance from floor to ceiling. 

he lawyer called for a step-ladder, and with 
red face and set teeth climbed slowly up, meas- 
uring with great care. The crowd watched him. 
and almost unconsciously began to count aloud 
as the two-foot rule crept up: “Four, six, eight. 
ten, twelve, fourteen!” ~ | this time the end of 
the rule was so near the ceiling that there was no 
necessity for Mr. Haskell to announce the result. 
The whole room burst into a shout. 

“The witness is excused,” was all the lawyer 
could say when he came down. 

Although, in summing up, Mr. Haskell tried to 
prove that Mr. toting ll never kept a dog, an 
way, and that Mr. Blake’s horse was afflicte 
with the blind staggers and he Jury to heart- 


” 


failure and temporary insanity, the jury prompt! 
gave Mr. Blake the full amount of the emages 
asked for. 

It was some time before Mr. Haskell discovered 
that the witness he had tried to “rattle” was the 
carpenter who had drawn the plans and made the 
changes in the court-house the year before. Let 
us hope—though it be hoping against hope—that 
the experience will incline him to treat witnesses 
with more politeness hereafter. 
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Indian Family Puzzles. 


Miss Alice C. Fletcher says, in the Century, that 
in an Indian home no one is addressed by his first 
name. Persons are spoken of by titles of rela- 
tionship only; and to a stranger it is the most 
perplexing thing possible to untangle these terms 
of consanguinity. One day, resolved to master 
the intricacies of the system, Miss Fletcher said 
to an Indian friend: 


“Do you think you can make me understand 
why you call the young man who was here 


beg ay! ‘grandfather,’ and the little girl who 
ran in this morning ‘mother’ ?” 
“IT never thought about it,” answered the 


woman. “But it must sound queer to you. The 
young man was father’s uncle, so he is my 
grandfather.” 

“I don’t see why. I wish you would begin at 
the beginning. You call your father and mother 
as we do, and their brother and sister ‘uncle’ and 


‘aunt’ ?’ 

“No, I don’t,” she interrupted. “Mother’s 
brother I call ‘unele,’ and father’s sister I call 
‘aunt,’ but mother’s sister I call ‘mother,’ and 
father’s brother I call ‘father.’ ”’ 

“You have no uncles on = father’s side, nor 
aunts on your mother’s? hat do you call your 
cousin?” 

“T haven’t = 

er: 


Those you call cousins I call 
brothers or sisi 


8, except the children of my 
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uncle. These, if girls, are ‘mothers,’ and if boys, 
are ‘uncles.’ ” 

“Why?” 

“I don’t know that I can explain it.” Then, 
after a pause, she added: 

“A man has a right to marry his wife’s niece— 
that is, his wife’s brother’s daughter—and we 
always speak of relations which might come 
about just as if they existed; so the daughter of 
my uncle might become my father’s wife. There- 
tore I call her mother.” 

“IT see. You call the girl ‘mother’ because your 


|father has the right to marry her, and the boy 


‘uncle’ because he is the brother of a possible 
mother!” 

“You have it now.” 

“I wonder if I can make out wt you call 
your father’s uncle ‘grandfather.’ he uncle’s 
daughter might be your father’s mother, and you 
would address the father of the one your father 
called mother as ‘grandfather.’ ” 

“That’s it!” she exclaimed. “I 


never thought 
it all out before. It is very simple.” 


~~ 
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My Rosewood Cross. 


I said, **Though cross it be, 
And rugged runs the way up Calvary, 
That thing I crave which best will make me good 
And worthy of my womanhood.”’ 
Then God smiled, as He gave to me, 
To bear as best I could 

U R Calvary, 

he rosewood cross of Motherhood. 

EDNA HEALD. 
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A Mystery. 


This is a story of what happened less than a 
year ago in a suburb of a great city and in the city 
itself. A family living in the suburb owned a 
beloved cat, and the cat died. It had been 
freezing weather, and there was no easy way of 
burying poor puss; yet, so dear was her memory, 
that neither master nor mistress was willing to 
deposit that once-loved form in the ash-barrel to 
be “dumped” by an unsympathetic soul. Finally, 
after some thought, Mr. B. came to a solution of 
the difficulty. 


“Do her up in a package,” said he, “and I'll 
carry her to town. hen we are going over the 
railroad bridge I’ll open the window and drop her 
overboard into the water.” 

Mrs. B. thought this an excellent idea; but she 
improved upon the suggestion of merely “doing 
up” a bundle. She sewed poor ged neatly in a 
winding-sheet of fine white cloth, and then made 
her into a brown paper parcel; and when morning 
came, with a few tears and many injunctions, she 
delivered her over to Mr. B. 

Now it happened, that morning, that Mr. B. met 
an old acquaintance on his way to town, and that 
they both became absorbed in reminiscence. The 
consequence was that the brown paper parcel 
remained untroubled in Mr. B.’s lap; and it was 
not until he rose to leave the car that he remem- 
bered it. 

For a moment he was aghast. Then he 
considered what a compact, innocent little parcel 
it was, and took courage. . 

“Never mind!” he said to himself. “I'll drop 
her when I go home.” 

He carried the parcel faithfully down town, and 
into his office. There he deposited it on an 
unused desk. 

“Jim,’* he said to the boy, “that bundle is very 
important. If I forget it to-night, remind me to 
take it away with me.” 

The day went on, with its usual routine of callers 
and questions, and when night came he did not 


need to reminded of puss. There lay the 
eckage, and he took it up hurriedly and ran for 
e train. 


That day, it happened, had marked the crisis of 
a great financia situation, and Mr. B. read his 
evening paper all the way home with an absorbing 
interest. hen he reached his own door he was 
carrying a brown paper parcel, and his wife saw it 
on the instant. 

“Henry,” she called, “what’s that?” 

He looked at it helplessly, and his face was dyed 
by a wave of recollection. 

“It’s—it’s the cat,” he said, guiltily. “It’s poor 


Ww. 

“Well,” inquired Mrs. B., “what are we going 
to do? You can’t keep carrying her back and 
forth every day!” 

“No,” said he, gloomily, “I can’t. We 
well yield and put her into the ash-barre 

“Very well,” said Mrs. B. “And V’ll unwrap 
her so that the man can see what he’s got. 
Beside, I’d like one more last look at her, poor 
little pet!” 

Next morning, before it was time for the ash- 
man to come, she carefully and reverently removed 
the brown paper wrapping, and she found within 
—a very symmetrical roast of beef. 

Whose was it? To this day no one knows. 
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Major Villere’s Escape. 


When the English, under Sir Alexander Coch- 
rane, were approaching New Orleans in 1814, a 
detachment was sent to capture the Villeré 
plantation on Bayou Bienvenu. The company 
advanced under cover of an orange grove and 
surrounded the buildings. The surprise was 
absolute. Major Villeré and his brother, sitting 
on the front gallery of their residence, sprang 
from their chairs at sight of the redcoats and 
found themselves hemmed in by the enemy. 
Major Villeré’s escape is described by Grace 
King in her book on New Orleans. 


The young Creole officer was shut into his own 
apartments.and guarded by British soldiers, but 
watching his opportunity he sprang through his 

uards, leaped from a window, and made a rush 
or the high fence that enclosed the yard, throwing 
down the soldiers in his way. e cleared the 
fence i and ran across the open field that 
separated him from the forest. A shower of 
musket-balls followed him. 

“Catch him, or kill him!” shouted his pursuers. 

But the agile Creole, with the Creole hunter’s 
training from infancy, was more than a match for 
the British soldiers in a race like this, and he 
= the swamp while they were crossing the 

eld. 

He sprang over the boggy earth until his feet, 
sinking deeper and deeper, told him that esca 
in this manner was hopeless. He could hear the 
soldiers in the rear panting and blowing. 

There was but one chance; he sprang up a 
cypress-tree and made for the thick mosg and 
branches overhead. Half-way up, he heard a 
whimpering below. It was the voice of his dog, 
his favorite setter, whining, fawning, and looking 
up to him with all the pathos of brute fidelity. 

There was no choice; it was her life or his, and 
with his, perhaps, the surprise and capture of the 
city. Dropping to the earth, he seized a billet of 
wood, and aimed one blow between the setter’s 
devoted eyes; with the tears in his own eyes, he 
used to relate. To throw the body to one side, 
snatch some brush over it, spring to the tree 
again, was the work of an instant. 

As he drew the moss around his crouching 
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figure and stilled his hard breathing, the British 
floundered past. When they had abandoned their 
useless search, he slid from his covert, pushed 
through the swamp to the next plantation, and 
carried the alarm at full speed to the city. 
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Using An Ape’s Weakness. 


The late superintendent of the London Zoo, Mr. 
Bartlett, used to manage the animals by indirect 
methods, akin to those by which nervous children 
are controlled by wise parents. A rhinoceros 
had a “bad place” on his face. The question was, 
Did the abscess come from a bad tooth, or did it 
only need lancing? Mr. Bartlett simply said to 
the keeper, “Give him a new birch broom.” The 
rhinoceros at once ate it, grinding up the bits 
with great gusto. “Ah! You see his teeth are all 
right,” said Mr. Bartlett, and the next day he 
lanced the abscess with a sharp bill-hook. 


The diagnosis was as ingenious as his method 
of managing “Joe,” a refractory chimpanzee. 
The Spectator describes the “indirect method:” 

“The big ape needed exercise. This he obtained 
by being allowed the run of the large monkey- 
house instead of remaining in a side room before 
the visitors came. As he knew he would be 
caught and put back into his own room at this 
hour, the ape used to climb to the top of the other 
monkeys’ cages and refuse to come down. 

“As he could not be tempted by food, Mr. 
Bartlett ——— to his mind by working on 
what he had noted to be his weak points, curiosity 
and cowardice. 

“Mr. Bartlett went to the keeper, and touching 
him gently on the shoulder, directed his attention 
in a mysterious manner to the dark passage 
underneath the gas-pipe which traverses the 
house, pretending to point out to Sutton some 
horrible unknown creature, using an energetic 
manner, but saying nothing except words to this 
effect: ‘Look out! here he is! There he is!’ 
At the same time the two men would peer into 
the dark place under the gas-pipe. 

“The monkey used presently to come down to see 
what the subject of fear and interest was, when 
Mr. Bartlett and Sutton used to shout, ‘He’s 
coming out! He’s coming out!’ and rush away in 
the direction of Joe’s cage. The monkey would 
rush for the same place of safety, which happened 
to the door of his own house, and sometimes 
enter it before them. 

“The monkey never learned the deception, but 
would be taken in by it whenever the time came 
to finish his morning’s airing.” 


—— or 


Delayed Information. 


“Is there a man named Bailey living in this 
neighborhood?” asked a man on horseback of a 
barefooted urchin standing idly before a cabin in 
the backwoods. 


“IT dunno,” was the reply. “Dll ask Jim. 
Sa-a-y, Jim! Is there a man named Bailey round 
hyar any place?” ‘ J 

Jim was an older boy, who was playing with a 
lean yellow dog. 

“IT dunno,” said Jim. “Ask Liz.” ; 

Liz was a tall, barefooted girl standing in the 
cabin doorway. 

“I dunno if there is or if there aint. I'll ask 
ma. Ma! There aint no fam’ly named Bailey 
round hyar, is there?” 

“Not as I know of. Ask pa.” 

, “Pa! Is there a family named Bailey round 
hyar?” 

“Never heerd of °em. Ask yer gran’pap.” 

“Gran’pap! Is there any Baileys round hyar?” 

A grizzled old man came to the door and peered 
over the shoulder of Liz. 

“Hey?” he asked. 

“Is there a man named Bailey livin’ round 
hyar? This man on the hoss wants to know.” 
| “There used to be,” said “gran’pap,” “but I 
| dunno whar he lives now. I'll ask gran’ma’am.” 

And in a moment or two he came back to the 
| door and called out: 

“Gran’ma’am says she thinks he's dead, but 
you ride on to the cabin at the fork of the road 
bout six mile from hyar, an’ they kin tell you if 
he’s dead or if he aint, an’ whar he is.” 





oer 


Captain and Sentry. 


Colonel Baden-Powell has written a history of 
the Matabele War, which tends to show that the 
severest discipline is not always maintained in 
outlying provinces, and that class distinetions are 
not forgotten there. On one occasion he found 
his way back to camp by the pipe-light of a Boer 
sentry. He owns that “at home” it might seem 
strange to talk of a sentry’s pipe, but he goes on 
to say that in Africa smoking is not a serious 
offence. Thus he illustrates one phase of the 
question : 


A colonial volunteer officer, hearing of the 
English army orders on the subject, thought he 
would freshen up his own men a bit. So, finding 
one of the night sentries smoking, he ordered him 
to consider himself a prisoner. 

“What!” said the man, “not smoke on sentry? 
Then where am I to smoke?” 

“Of course it’s not allowed,” repeated the 
—— “and I shall make you a prisoner.” 

he sentry took his pipe from his mouth and 
tapped the captain’s arm with the stem of it. 
The —. be it remembered, was, in time of 
peace, the sentry’s butcher. 

“Now look 


here, Brown,” said the smoker, 
“don’t go and make a fool of yourself. If you do, 
I'll go elsewhere for my meat.” 
From what happened next, it is to be presumed 
that Brown did not lose his customer. 


+o 


A Mean Revenge. 


A story told in the Washington Star about a 
paying-teller in one of the banks of that city and 
a Georgetown belle, shows how a man failed to 
gain a victory over himself because to his moral 
palate revenge was sweet. 


He is a favorite in the set in which the George- 
town girl moves. He and she had words—so 
many words, in fact, that the girl, who is said to 
have more than a bit of temper, ordered him 
never to presume to speak to her again as long as 
he lived. She forbade him to recognize her, even, 
and said that she would make it a point to forget 
that she had ever met him. : 2 

The other day she went into the bank in which 
he is employed to have a check cashed. The 
blond young man appeared at the window. He 
took the check and examined it carefully. It was 
a broiling hot day. The Georgetown girl was ina 
hurry. She hadn’t an acquaintance within half 
an hour’s walk. The young man handed the 
check back. 

“Very sorry, madam,” said he, “but you’ll have 
to get Somebody to identify you before J can cash 
the check.” 
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A Morning Song. 


When day’s just begun, they say that the sun 
Peeps over the hilltops all smiling with fun. 
The sun’s very spry, but yesterday I 
First saw him come laughing up into the sky. 


There’s music, they say, in the first roundelay 
Of chorusing robins at break of the day. 

I know there must be, for up in a tree 

This morning I heard the birds singing to me. 


When morning is new, they say that the dew 
Like diamonds sparkles the wide meadows 
through. 
To-morrow I'll go and see if it’s so, 
Before the field-blossoms their pretty heads 
show. 


At daylight’s first blink, I really do think 
It’s wrong to be taking 
another wee wink. 
Wake early, and see; [ 
know you’ll agree 
It's best to be romping 
the meadows with me. 


FRANK W. Hvetr. 





Raising Prairie 
Chickens. 


One day in summer 
Eddie and Mollie were 
taking a walk. They had 
asked their mother if they 
could go “‘up in the field.”” 
Up in the field was an 
enchanted place to these 
two children. They knew 
just where the wild straw- 
berries grew, and had 
often shouted with joy as 
they bent down to part 
the grass from the ripe 
red clusters. 

Just below the field, 
which sloped upward for 
a quarter of a mile, was 
a long hollow where trees 
grew thick. On the banks 
of this hollow Eddie and 
Mollie used to find the 
sweet black dewberries a 
month after strawberries 
were gone. Then a good 
while after dewberries 
were gone they gathered 
wild plums, and later still 
wild grapes. 

Ah, what treasures the 
children did find up in the 
field and in the hollow! 

But on this particular 
day they found something 
they had never found 
before. Mollie came 
pretty near putting her 
foot right into it. “Oh!” 
she exclaimed, starting 
back. Then she stooped 
down, and Eddie came 
quickly up and stooped 
down, too. 

It was a nest with 
eleven eggs in it. The eggs looked something 
like hen’s eggs, but were considerably smaller. 

“It’s a prairie chicken’s nest, that’s what it 
is!” said Eddie, excitedly. ‘I’m going to take 
‘em home and put ’em under old Speckle, an’ 
we'll raise *em with the other chickens.” 

“They’re mine,” said Mollie, stoutly, “ ’cause 
I found the nest.” 

“Well, you can have half of ’em,” Eddie 
replied, generously. So he counted out five and 
laid them carefully in Mollie’s apron, while he 
put six in his straw hat. 

“You’ve got one more than I have!” said 
Mollie. 

Eddie, who felt a little bit guilty over his 
greed, hastily took an egg from his hat and laid 
it in Mollie’s apron. 
over. “Now I’ve got one more than you,’’ she 
said, looking regretfully up at her brother. 

“Well,” he answered,. with brotherly conde- 
scension, “‘you can have it while it’s an egg, and 
then when it’s hatched I'll have it. That’s the 
way we can fix it.” 

There was so much of blandishment in Eddie’s 
tones that his little sister would have yielded 
assent to any proposition he could have made. 

So it was settled, and when the children got 
home they went around to the back yard, where 
old Speckle was sitting in a box. 

“She just took a notion to set,” said Eddie, 
‘and mamma hasn’t put any eggs under her yet.” 

“I wish mamma was here to put these under 
her,” said Mollie, looking dubiously at old 
Speckle. 

“T’ll put ’em under her myself,” said Eddie, 





Mollie counted them all | 


for he knew she would not approve of stealing 
| the eggs from the prairie hen. 
| “Come back!’ screamed 
raising her feathers at you!”’ 
“Yes, I'll knock her old head off if she pecks 
me!’ replied Eddie, with courage which was 
genuine. He lifted Speckle with so firm a hand 
that she flew squawking away from him. 
| “She'll come back,” said Eddie, as he carefully 
| arranged the eggs in the warm nest. 
About three months afterward—that is, it 
| seemed three months to Eddie and Mollie, 
though it was not nearly so long—old Speckle 
|came off the nest with eleven of the cutest, 
fluffiest gray balls! 
Eddie and Mollie were wild with delight, and 
| even papa and mamma showed much, interest. 
| “You'd better keep an eye on them, though,” 
“They 


Mollie. 


| said papa, with a sly look at mamma. 
| may fly off.” 
“Why, papa, they’re too little!”” said Mollie. 
When papa came home that evening a little 
boy and a little girl were standing at the gate. 
The little girl’s eyes were red, and there was a 
suspicious tremor in the little boy’s voice. 
““There’s not one chicken left, papa!’ he said. 
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‘Did they all fly away ?” asked papa, putting | 


| a loving arm around each disconsolate figure. 


** She’s 


“They didn’t fly,’ said Mollie, “they ran!” | 
“Couldn’t old Speckle keep up with them ?” 
“f think she couldn’t,” said Eddie. “You | 
never saw such a time as she’s had with ’em!"" | 
“Yes,” said the children’s mother, coming out | 
of the house, “you ought to have seen them | 
scurrying off through the tall weeds and grass!”’ | 
“It’s too bad, children,” said papa, soothingly, 
“but nature is nature, and it’s hard to-vthange | 
her ways.” | 
But when mamma promised Eddie all the 
chickens that the white hen should hatch, and 
Mollie all that the yellow hen should hatch, the 
children were able to smile again and to feel that | 


| life was still worth living. 


‘But the next time we’ll put the little prairie 
chickens and the old hen in a big box for a week 
or two, so they can’t run away, and then maybe 
they’ll get tame and stay,” said Eddie. 

“Maybe,” said papa, ‘‘but I have my doubts.” 

The experiment was never made, for never 
again in all their lives did Eddie or Mollie find a 
prairie chicken’s nest. 


ELLEN M. FIREBAUGH. 





WATCHING FOR PAPA. 


August. 


In the shady thicket 
Robin hides away, 
Grasshopper and cricket 
Drowsy concerts play. 
By the roadside linger 
Little brown, bare feet, 
Little thumb and finger 
Pull the berries sweet. 
Butterflies are splendid, 
Katydid is here, 
Summer’s almost ended, 
Autumn’s drawing near. 


69 





An Exciting Race. 


It was the most exciting race that Teddy ever 

had! And you guess that it was a bicycle race? 

| Oh no, indeed it wasn’t! It was a race witha 

| heap of big, black, growling thunder-clouds! 

| Grandma heard them rolling and rumbling 

| just as she was going to sit down to dinner. 

| “Deary me!” she exclaimed as she hurried to 
the window. “If there isn’t a thunder-shower 
coming as fast as ever it can! And there’s that 
hay! It will all be spoiled, every bit of it! 
And your grandpa not at home to help! Deary, 
deary me!” 

Teddy jumped up from the table. “Let’s race 
’em, grandma!’”’ he exclaimed eagerly. ‘You 
an’ me an’ Pat an’ Bridget! Let’s all go an’ 
help, right now! We can get grandpa’s hay in, 
you see if we can’t!” 

| Grandma laughed. “We might try it,’ she 
| said, giving Teddy a kiss. ‘“‘ ‘Many hands make 


| —well, he did everything! He tried to pitch 





| 
| 


just as Pat did, but the hay always tumbled on 
top of him instead of on top of the hay-load! 
Always! And then he climbed up into the cart 
and stamped the hay down while Pat pitched, 
and he drove old Dobbin up to the barn and then 
back again to the hay-field, and oh dear me! I 
can’t begin to tell you what he didn’t do! 

And all this time the great black clouds had 
been coming nearer and nearer, and just as Pat 
got the last load of hay safely into the barn, the 
big rain-drops commenced to splash against the 
windows. The shower had come at last! but 
they were ready for it. 

Teddy sighed a happy little sigh as he peeped 
out of the window. ‘“‘We beat you, old Mr. 
Thunder, this time,” he said with a smile. 
“You can’t wet a speck of my grandpa’s hay 
this year! 1 


, 





No sir-ree! 

He started to clap his hands, he was so| 
delighted, but he quickly stopped. And what | 
do you think was the reason? There were five | 
little puffy blisters on each of his chubby hands! 

Teddy looked at them wofully. “TI guess I} 
don’t mind!’’ he said bravely. ‘Course I don’t, 
as long as we beat! But I’m tired as—as| 
anything!” | 

And when grandma came to tell him that 
dinner was ready, where do you suppose she | 
found him? Under a haycock, fast asleep, just | 
like Little Boy Blue! 


<oe 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1. 
QUEEN QUERIES 
I. 


What queen was called by a Roman consul, 
“The Queen of Queens?” 
II. 
What queen signed herself “Mrs. Morley” in 
her letters to the first Duchess of Marlborough? 
II. 
What living queen is called “the Mother-in-Law 
of Europe?” 
IV. 


What, queen, sister and wife of the King of 
Caria, built one of the “Seven Wonders of the 
World?” 

v. 

What queen was crowned with the title of 

king? 


Vi. 
What queen was the first 
“Empress of India?” 


VIL. 
What queen was known 
as “The Nine Days’ 
Queen?” 
VIL. 


What queen of the Brit- 


ons is famous for her 
revolt against the Ro- 
mans? 

1X. 
Who was known as 


“The Queen of Hearts?” 
x 


What queen was known 
as “The Semiramis of the 


North?” 
XI. 

What queen of the 
Amazons was slain by 
Achilles? 

XII. 
. W hat ex-queen is known 
as “Poor Carlotta?” 
XII. 

Who was the “Queen of 
Tears?” 

XIV. 


What princess became 
a queen because a famous 
artist painted a too flatter- 
ing portrait of her? 


XV. 


What queen said that 
when she died the word 


“Calais” would be found 
written on her heart? 
XVI. 

What queen was the 
most prominent ruler of 
ancient Assyria? 

XVIL. 
What queen was the 


wife of the English king 
who was beheaded? 
XVIIL. 

W hat queen had crosses 
erected to her memor 
wherever her dead body 
rested on its way to West- 
minster? 





XIX. 

What queen distin 
guished herself by her aid 
to Xerxes at the Battle of 
Salamis? 

XxX. 

What queen was called 
“La Reine Blanche,” be- 
cause of her white mourn- 
ing for her husband? 


XXL. 
What py was mother 
of “The King of Rome?” 
XXII. 
What queen's name is 
“Fair Rosamond’s bower?” 


associated with 


XNIITL. 


What beautiful queen was brought in chains of 
gold to grace the triumph of a Roman Emperor? 
XXIV. 

Who was the queen of the Amazons, vanquished 
by Hercules? 
XXV. 
What queen was known as the supporter of the 
Huguenots? 
2. 


RIDDLE. 


I nestle in quiet round many a home, 

And never am tempted to roam; 
Protection and pleasure to children I lend, 
Though mainly a fair-weather friend. 


I sometimes am large, I sometimes am small, 
I often have beauty and oft none at all; 
By some I am screened from the public’s broad 


stare, 
And by some I’m left open and bare. 


Again, I’m a wanderer on ocean and sea, 

No home but the rolling wave for me; 

With arms outstretched, though billows roar, 
I fly from shore to shore. 


Again, I prefer a life of trade; 

In buying and selling I give my aid. 
Sometimes I’m square, sometimes I’m long, 
But if short there is always something wrong. 


3. 
HIDDEN ROCKS AND MINERALS. 
1. Small boy’s toy, preceded by a waiter. 
2. Part of the ocean, and a substance found in 
sea-water. 
3. Pleasing, delicate. . 
4. Part of a cow, and to unite. 
5. Sound made by a cow, inserted between a 


| musical syllable and something very small. 


6. More than one-eighth of “to strike with the 
beak.” 
7. An abbreviated Irish name, followed by a 
l 


| vowel. 


“ARE you afraid of snakes?” asked one little 


as he took the eggs out of his sister’s apron and | light work,’ I know.’”’ And sure enough, they | girl of another. “Yes, I am, usually, but 1’m 


added them to those in his hat. Then he walked 
up to the box, thankful that mamma was away, 





did! 


not afraid of the circus snakes ; they’re too morbid 


Bridget raked and grandma raked, and Teddy | to hurt any one,’’ answered little Miss Malaprop. | 


8. Location of a building, preceded by abbre- 
viation of one of the United States. 

9. A month, inserted between a journey and to 
incline. 

10. An interjection, inserted between a grain 
and one of the chief benefits derived from the sun. 
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Tue DINGLEY TARIFF Act. — President 
McKinley called the Fifty-fifth Congress to- 
gether in special session March 15th, and sent in 
a message, urging a revision of the tariff. ‘Three 
days later Mr. Dingley, chairman of the 
committee on ways and means, reported a tariff 
bill, which had been framed by the committee of 
the preceding Congress in anticipation of the 
special session. The House entered at once on 
the consideration of the bill, and passed it 
March 31st, by a vote of 205 to 122. 

Tue BILL IN THE SENATE.—The bill was 
received in the Senate April ist, and was referred 
to the committee on finance. ‘The committee 
reported the bill to the Senate, with amendments, 
May 4th. The avowed purpose of the more 
important amendments was to increase the 
revenue to be derived from the application of the 
act. The rates on sugar were raised ; hides were 
taken from the free list, and subjected to a duty 
of twenty per cent. on their value; and provision 
was made for a temporary increase in the tax on 
beer, and a temporary duty on tea. From May 
25th, when the discussion of the bill began, to 
July 7th, when the vote on its passage was 
taken, the measure was continuously before the 
Senate, the House meanwhile adjourning three 
days at a time and devoting its brief sessions 
mainly to the consideration of appropriation bills. 
‘The Senate approved most of the amendments 
made by its committee, but substituted for the 
duty on tea and the increased ‘ax on beer a 
stamp tax on transactions in bonds and stocks. 
It also added a duty on raw cotton. The Senate 
passed the bill July 7th, by a vote of 38 to 2x. 

Tue Britt tN CONFERENCE.—Seven sen- 
ators and seven representatives were appointed 
a committee of conference to reconcile the 
disagreements between the two houses. The 
bill reached the committee July 8th, with nearly 
nine hundred amendments which had been made 
by the Senate. Most of them were unimportant, 
and as to about four-fifths of them the committee 
recommended the House to recede from dis- 
agreement. Sugar, wool and hides were the 
items most warmly contested. A sugar schedule 
was adopted which was between the rates of 
the House and Senate bills. As to wool, the 
committee adopted the Senate rate, with modi- 
fications, on third class or carpet wool; and the 
House rate on the other classes. A duty was 
imposed on hides, but at fifteen instead of twenty 
per cent. Cotton was restored to the free list ; 
and the proposed tax on stocks and bonds was 
stricken out. 


FINAL ACTION ON THE BILL.—The com- 
mittee reported to the House July 19th, and at 
midnight on that day the House adopted the 
report, by a vote of 186 to 115. July 24th the 
report was adopted by the Senate, by a vote of 
40 to 30. The act was at once signed by the 
President, and its provisions took effect that day. 
Congress adjourned the same day. In both 
houses, all the Republicans present voted in 
favor of the report. With them in the Senate 
voted one Democrat, Mr. McEnery of Louisiana, 
and two Populist or silver senators, Messrs. 
Stewart and Jones of Nevada. In the House, 
five Democrats voted for the report; the others 
against it. The Populist members either re- 
frained from voting or voted in the negative. 

Recent TArirF History.—Including this 
act there have been four general revisions of the 
tariff during the past fifteen years. The first 
was the Morrill act of 1883, which was based in 
part on the recommendations of a tariff com- 
mission. The second was the McKinley act of 
1890; and the third was the Wilson act of 1894. 
Beside these acts, there have been three unsuc- 
cessful attempts at revision: The Morrison 
“horizontal reduction” bill of 1884 and the Morri- 
son bill of 1886, which were defeated in the 
House; and the Mills bill of 1888, which passed 
the House but was defeated in the Senate. 

MESSAGE ON THE CURRENCY.—Immedi- 
ately on the enactment of the tariff act, the 
President sent to Congress a special message, 
asking authority for the appointment of a non- 
partisan commission to consider the currency 
question, and report its conclusion by the first 
of November next. The House passed a bill in 
accordance with these recommendations, but the 
Senate adjourned without acting upon it. 

col — 

THE WORK OF THE SEssion.—The tariff 
act was practically the only piece of general 
legislation enacted. One or two important mat- 
ters were incorporated in the appropriation bills. 
The general deficiency bill contained a clause 
limiting the cost of armor plates-for naval vessels 
to $300 a ton, with authority to the Secretary of 
the Navy, if contracts cannot be made within 
that figure, to take steps toward establishing a 
government armor factory. In the Indian bill 
the sum for contracts with denominational 
schools was limited to 40 per cent. of the sum 
so used in 1895. The Senate took no action on 
the Hawaiian treaty. 
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Burgess Improved Steam Washer. 


“ A BURDEN-LIFTER.” 
What People Say About It. 
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Skelton, Lllinois. 


I am glad to be in a position to give you this statement of what I 
know of the merits of the Burgess Improved Steam Washer. I have 
used it six months, and can do my family washing of eight persons in one 
and one-half hours. I now do the washing in half the time it used to 
take. If you want a machine that a weakly lady can use, buy the Burgess 


Steam Washer. 
Mrs. THOMAS J. CORWIN. 


Beacon, Illinois. 


1 have used the Burgess Improved Steam Washer in my family six 
months, and find it does all the proprietors claim for it. [ ama farmer’s 
wife and have large, soiled washings, in common with all other farm 
washings. I have no trouble in cleaning wristbands, collars and all 
soiled parts without rubbing. It bleaches and. leaves white clothes 
perfectly white. The Burgess will wash when away from It as well as 
when by it, and wash in one-half the time required by others I have used. 


/ Mrs. JAMES ARMSTRONG. 


Lincoln, Llinois. 


This is to certify that I am using a Burgess Improved Steam Washer 
in my family and can cheerfully recommend it to all who are in search of 
an easier, quicker and better way to wash than all other ways. For 
washing flannels and colored goods [ do not think it has an equal, as it 
washes them without rubbing, which is always injurious to flannels. It 
will wash with much less soap than the ordinary way and bleach your 


white goods perfectly white. 
Mrs. I. STIEFEL. 


22 Nassau St., New York City. 


We have tested the Burgess Improved Steam Washer and commend 
it for all purposes for which it is intended. It washes fine and coarse 
fabrics without the drudgery of rubbing to which they must be subjected 
in the ordinary process of cleansing. For laces, fine linens, lawns, 
woollens and all other fabrics the Burgess Washer is unsurpassed. 
Its operation is so simple that any person can work it successfully. 
No family can afford to be without this machine. Nothing can be said 


against it— everything in its favor. 
; JOSEPH P. OSBORNE. 


117 East 83d St., New York City. 
The Burgess Improved Steam Washer has done all that was claimed 
for it. It saves time, labor and the clothing, and does its work thoroughly. 


ROBERT N. DisBrRow, M. D. 


Lincoln, Illinois. 

It affords me pleasure to recommend so meritorious an article as I 
find the Burgess Improved Steam Washer. My prejudices were so strong 
against any way to clean clothing, except the old, hard, laborious way, 
that I would not consent to use it until I was compelled to do so. I was 
not able to do my own washing with the machine I had, and being 
disappointed three successive times by my washerwoman, my husband 
prevailed on me to let your agent use the machine, and if I found I could 
not use it we would not buy it. One trial convinced me that it not only 
did the work perfectly, but it is a machine a weakly lady can use. I can 
wash all kinds of goods without rubbing. It certainly is a mechanical 
wonder. The inventor should receive a life pension for being able to get 
up a perfect washer. I wish every housekeeper could have one of these 
machines. 

Mrs. E. F. L. RANTENBERG. 


Lincoln, Illinois. 

I have now used the Burgess Improved Steam Washer eight months 
in my family, and can say money would be no inducement for me to be 
without it. When my husband first mentioned the machine to me I was 
so skeptical that I would not listen to him. This skepticism grew out of 
the fact that machines I had used required almost as much rubbing after 
putting them through the machine as though I had not used it. I finally 
decided to use it, and the first trial convinced me I had held out against 
my own interests. It not only washes all kinds of family clothing 
perfectly without rubbing, but my husband is a liveryman, and we wash 
all his fly-nets and lap-robes so much easier and better than we ever could 
any other way. To say the machine is a success does not express it fully 
enough. 

Mrs. FRANK KLATT. 





28 Moore St., New York. 

It gives me great pleasure to give the highest recommendation as 
regards the Burgess Steam Washer. My servant says wash-day is almost 
a holiday, as they get through by 11 o’clock A. M., when before it took 
until about 3P.m. We would not be without the machine. 

JOHN H. SCHEEL. 


: 309 West 121st St., New York. 
Regarding our use of the Burgess Improved Steam Washer it should 
be called the “ Burden-Lifter,” for it has certainly lightened the toil of 
washing family fabrics, does it better, and in less time than old methods. 
My wife says it is a great boon towomen. You may tell skeptics so. We 
have tried it and we know. 
Wo. L. FLEMING, M. D. 


1135 Third Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 
It gives me great pleasure to recommend the Burgess Steam Washer. 
My wife now gets through before 12 o’clock, when it used to be 5 or 6 P.M. 
As I keep a barber shop the week’s washing is very heavy. It is the best 
investment I ever made. 
P. S. HANSON. 
Bath Beach, New York. 
With great pleasure I beg to inform you that your Burgess Improved 
Steam Washer gives us the utmost satisfaction. My wife considers the 
washer as a jewel to her household, and this invention ought to be 
appreciated by all who believe in good and clean linen washing. 
MAX MANSFELD. 


Lincoln, Illinois. 


I was very slow to believe that clothing could be perfectly washed 
without rubbing, until your agent demonstrated to me in my own family 
that it could be done. I have used it several months, making a complete 
success from the start. I like it better the longer I use it. Since getting 
the Burgess Improved Steam Washer, wash-day has lost its terror. 

Mrs. MARY E. HODNETT. 


TOSTSS 


Facts and Claims. 


1. The Burgess Improved Steam Washer is made 
largely of galvanized iron, and should last from ten to 
fifteen years; as your washing-day comes fifty-two 
times a year it makes the average cost per washing 
less than two cents. 





2. The original cost of the machine, however, can 
be saved in one or two years through the avoidance of 
the wear and tear on the clothing. As there is no 
rubbing, there can be no wear. 


3- It will wash at one time fifteen feet of rag carpet, 
or from three to four single blankets, or two bed com- 
forts, or fifteen fine shirts or an equivalent of clothing. 


4. It will wash lace curtains, embroideries or other 
delicate material without injuring a thread, and beffer 
than they can be washed in any other way. 


5- It is constructed on a scientific principle, that of 
forcing steam and water at a boiling-point through the 
fibre, thus driving out the dirt and depositing it under 
a false bottom, where it is retained, and mever comes 
in contact with the clothing a second time. It is a 
perfect steam laundry, reduced to family size. 


6. It solves the problem of how to retain help in 
the home by relieving wash-day of its drudgery. 
It is the dreaded wash-day which has caused so many 
women to leave their places of employment for 
lighter work. 


7- It will wash all kinds of white goods, ginghams, 
laces, woollen and colored goods more perfectly than 


can be done by hand. : 
We Pay the Freight. 


The manufacturers’ price of the Burgess Improved 
Steam Washer is $10.00. On receipt of this amount 
we will deliver it at any freight office in the United 
States east of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and New 
Mexico, FREE. Orders from these four States, or 
from any State westward, should be accompanied 
with $2.00 additional. 

We Warrant Every Machine Perfect, and Guar- 
antee Satisfaction. Send for a Descriptive Circular. 

All orders should be addressed to 
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NATURE’S ENGRAVING-STONE.— For many 
years the greatest source of the fine-grained stone 
used in lithography has been the quarries at 
Solenhofen in Bavaria. 'These quarries possess 
a particular interest, because in them have been 
discovered remains of exceedingly strange and 


rare prehistoric animals, such as some of the | 
flying reptiles that once dwelt in Europe, but | 


have now disappeared from the earth. The 
science of geology has gained much from these 
fossils, which, flattened and compressed, and 
leaving their impressions in the rock, might be 
likened to engravings from nature’s own hand, 


whereby she has handed down to us pictures of | 


a world whose antiquity extends far beyond the 
limits of human memory or human history. 


Recently it has been stated that the Solenhofen | 
quarries are approaching exhaustion, and that a 


new source of supply of lithographic stone is 
needed. 
country may supply the want, excellent stone of 
the kind required being found in ‘Tennessee. In 
the meantime, in Germany the possibility of | 
substituting aluminum for Solenhofen stone is 
being discussed. 


A MACHINE TO TEST ARCHES.—A testing- 
machine of wonderful power has recently peen 


It is gratifying to know that our own | 


| in chemical laboratories, and its rarity has made 


devised for the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- | 


nology. 


It is capable of exerting a pressure of | 


500,000 pounds. It can be applied to testing the | 


strength of a complete arch of masonry, and it is 
said that similar tests on so large a scale have 
never before been applied. 

A GREAT CHINESE BripG@e.—Spanning an 
inlet of the Yellow Sea near Sangang, China, is 
a bridge five and a quarter miles long, with 300 
piers of masonry, and having its roadway 64 
feet above the water. 


| The cleveite from this mine, examined in London, 


This work is said to have | 


been accomplished by Chinese engineers 800 | 


years ago. 

SUN-SPOTS AND THE WEATHER. — The 
interesting question whether there is any measur- 
able influence exerted upon the earth’s atmos- 
phere, and particularly upon what we call “‘the 
weather,” by the black spots on the sun, is again 
under discussion. Sun-spots increase and 


decrease in size and number periodically, the | 
average time from one maximum of spots to} 


another being about eleven years. At present 
the spots are becoming less numerous, and their 
minimum period is approaching. At a recent 
meeting of the Royal Meteorological Society Mr. 
A. B. MacDowall gave reasons for believing 
that, as the sun-spot minimum draws near, there 
is a tendency toward greater heat in the summer 
and greater cold in the winter than is the case 
near the sun-spot maximum. ‘The part of the 
world specially considered by Mr. MacDowall 
was western Europe, but if Europe is affected 
by sun-spots, America must be affected by them 
also. 

ELectRic PowER IN AFRIcA.—Attention 
was recently called in this column to the pro- 
posed use of the cataracts of the Nile for the 
generation of electric power. At a meeting of 
the Institution of Ciyil Engineers in London a 


short time ago, Professor Forbes reported that he | 
had been consulted about another similar enter- | 


prise in the “dark continent.” This was a 
proposition to employ the Victoria Falls of the 
Zambesi River in supplying electric power to the 
gold-mines in Matabeleland and the Transvaal. 
He thought the scheme was not so chimerical as 
it had at first appeared to him. In his opinion 
“the distance over which power might be profit- 
ably transmitted by electricity was not far short 
of 1,000 miles.” 

SAVED By LADyBIRkDs.—The secretary of 
a committee appointed by the Royal Society 
of London and the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science to investigate the fauna 
of the Sandwich Islands has recently given an 
interesting account of the triumphs achieved by 
coccinella beetles, or “ladybirds,” introduced 
into those islands to combat the aphides and 
other injurious insects which were destroying 
Sugar-cane and fruit trees. The ladybirds, as 
soon as they had bred in sufficient numbers, 
swept everything before them, and saved the 
trees and plants from threatened destruction. 
This method of setting one species of insect at 
war with another, for the benefit of man, has 
proved particularly successful in the Sandwich 
Islands, where the struggle for existence among 
native insects has not been so severe as in 
continental countries, and where the hardy 
invaders were as resistless as the trained legions 
of Rome when pitted against barbarian hordes. 

THe SHAPE oF THE EARTH.—A French 
scientist, Monsieur De l’Apparent, finds in 
Nansen’s discovery of the unexpectedly great 
depth of the Arctic Ocean, an argument tending 
to show that the earth is slightly top-shaped, the 
protuberance corresponding to the point of the 
top being at the South Pole. This, he thinks, 
would explain the different results arrived at by 
the various measurements of astronomers and 
eodesists. ‘These differences are very small in 
comparison with the entire bulk of the globe, 











| whereupon, the receiving instrument being 
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yet they are readily appreciable, and one of the | 
explanations that has been suggested for them is | 
that the earth is tetrahedral in form. But 
Monsieur De |’Apparent thinks the top-shape | 
theory is preferable. The fact that to an eye | 
looking at the earth from a point.in space it 

would not sensibly differ in appearance from a 
true sphere, shows how refined are the methods 
of science which enable men living on the surface | 
of the globe to detect variations in its general 

contour. | 





To Stupy PLANT DisEAsEs.—An experi- 
ment station for what has been called the 
“vivisection of plants’ has been established by | 
the Department of Agriculture in Washington. 
Somewhat similar stations exist elsewhere, but it | 
is said to be the intention to make this more 
extensive than any other. Valuable results are 
expected from the study of the diseases of plants, 
and it has long been suggested that this may lead 
to the employment of “‘plant doctors,’ just as 
now we have doctors for men and animals. 


Hevtium «iN A MineE.—Helium, it will be 
recollected, is a chemical element which was 
known to exist in the sun and some of the stars 
| long before it had been discovered on the earth. 
| When found on our globe, two years ago, it was 
| deuovened in a rare mineral of Norway named 
cleveite. Since then cleveite has been in demand 


it costly. Recently a mine was opened near 
Ryfylke, Norway, containing an abundance of 
cleveite, together with several other rare minerals. 


has been found rich in helium, and it sells for 
about five dollars a pound. 


MAGNETIZED BY LIGHTNING. — Among 
the curious effects ascribed to lightning is the 
magnetization of parts of rocks struck by it. 
The existence of such magnetized rocks has long 
been known, but the supposition that their 
condition was due in many cases to lightning | 





| has only recently been confirmed by a curious An 


observation of Doctor Folgheraiter among the 
walls of ancient buildings on the campagna near 
Rome. He found strongly magnetic points and 
zones in the walls, precisely like those occasion- 
ally encountered in rocks. The fact that the 
magnetization often included more than one 
block of stone in the wall was regarded as) 
proving that the magnetic property had been 
acquired after the building was erected, and the 
agency of lightning was indicated by neighboring 
cracks in the walls. 


Tue Tone or BELLS.— Many persons 
suppose that the varying tones of the bells in a 
cathedral chime depend chiefly upon the size and 
thickness of the different bells. But a writer in 
the Scientijic American says that the tone is 
governed by the protuberant ring of metal on the 
flange of the bell a little back from the edge. 
‘The bell-founder who desires to impart a 
particular tone to a bell is very careful about the 
thickness which he gives to this ring, and its 
dimensions are calculated in advance. 

THE TELESCRIPTOR.—Among recent inter- 
esting inventions for the transmission of intelli- 
gence at a distance is the “‘telescriptor,”’ which 
might, perhaps, be described as a ‘writing tele- 
phone.” It consists of a machine resembling a 
typewriter, which, instead of printing its letters 
and words on the spot, sends them telegraphic- | ¢ 
ally to similar instruments in distant places 
connected with it by wire. The receiving instru- 
ments are arranged to work in perfect accord 
with the sender, and they print the despatch on 
paper. In order to send a despatch, it is first 
necessary to inform the receiver by signal, 


thrown into connection, no further attention 
need be paid to it, as the despatch will be 
received and printed automatically, and can 
afterward be read at leisure. 

WoNDERFUL NATURAL ReEcorvbs.—Prof. 
Stanislas Meunier, of the Paris Museum of | 
Natural History, recently called attention to 
the surprising variety of the records which the 
rocks of the earth contain, relating to the simple 
daily occurrences of millions of years ago. 
Among such records are to be found, not only 
the tracks of extinct animals and the impressions 
of rain-drops left in wet sand or clay, but also 
distinct traces of the effects of wind and of sun- 
shine .»pon the sea-beaches. Professor Meunier 
illustrated,/by means of experiments, the manner 
in which these records had been preserved by 
nature. 

‘FIGHT FOR A TREe’s Lire.—The oldest 
tree, great botanical garden, the Jardin des 
Pla Paris, is an acacia, planted 230 years 
ago. “This tree is described by La Nature as 
being coyered with “wrinkles of old age,” and 
supported on “crutches.” It has, with difficulty, 
withstood recent tempests. -Its wounds have 
been covered with plasters, and its failing trunk 
and branches bound and stiffened with rods and 
braces. A determined effort is being made to 
save its life, and much gratification is expressed 
because it has, this season, once more put forth 
leaves. But the managers of the garden have 
posted a bulletin announcing that another tempest 
will be likely to end the old tree’s career. 
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it, brush end foremost, into the bear’s face and | 


eyes. 
The brute, astonished by this reception, backed 
away, and the teacher, seizing the opportunity, 


| | stepped in and hurriedly shut the door. 


Then, assuming a calinness which she was far 


—— from feeling, she did her best to quiet the fright- 
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HICCOUGHS. 


Generally this troublesome little disturbance is 
a matter of no moment beyond the annoyance it 
may cause the sufferer. It is brought about by a 
momentary contraction of the diaphragm, by 
which air is drawn into the chest, and may be 
excited by a variety of causes. It may even be a 
symptom of a grave disease, usually of the 
nervous system, but most frequently it results 
from trivial causes, such as laughing or crying. 

A very common cause of hiccoughs is eating or 
drinking too much or too fast, especially drinking. 
This is so well known that the funny para- 
graphers in the papers always sprinkle the 
remarks of an alleged drunken man with plenty 
of hics. It may also be started, just as it may be 
arrested, by a sudden fright. 

It can often be cured by fixing the attention 
closely upon something else, as upon the attempt 
to bring the little finger of each hand as near its 
mate as possible without allowing them to touch 
each other. Other simple means of arresting 
hiccough, which usually ceases of itself without 
any treatment, are the swallowing of little lumps 
of ice or a glass of very cold water or acidulated 
water, vigorous rubbing with the hand over the 
pit of the stomach or the back of the neck, dash- 
ing ice-cold water on the spine, etc. 

If such devices fail, a more .effectual measure 
consists in making firm and persistent pressure 
upward, with the fingers passed under the edge of 
the ribs on each side, near the breast-bone. This 
causes pressure on the diaphragm and, as it 
were, distracts it so that it forgets to contract 
spasmodically. The taking of eight or ten deep 
and slow inspirations acts in much the same way. 

We often read in the papers of wonderful cases 
of hiccoughs lasting for days and days, and some- 
times ceasing only with death. There are occa- 
sionally such cases, which baffle ihe skill of 
physicians, but when they occur there is some 
other serious malady present, which, and not the 
hiccough, is the actual cause of death. These 
grave cases are not under consideration here. 
They do not come within the domain of household 
remedies, but call for professional intervention. 


—_—@—__—— 


BEARS AT THE SCHOOLHOUSE. 


Bears were unusually numerous in Maine during 
the season of 1896, and were seen in places never 
before known to be frequented by them. An 
exceptional abundance of food may have ac- 
counted for this in part. The bears relished the 
plentiful yield of berries and apples. In some 
instances they became bold enough to approach 
the habitations of men. 

-A story is told of a farmer’s wife who had made 
ready for churning on the back porch.of her 
house, which stood near the edge of a wood. She 
left the cream in the churn for a half-hour or 
more, while she was busy elsewhere, and when 
she returned to the porch, she found the churn 
overturned and a black bear engaged in lapping 
up the cream. The animal made off at her 
approach, and disappeared in the woods. 


A teacher in the western part of Maine had a | 


singular experience. Hearing a peculiar noise in 
the entry during the morning session of school, 
she opened the door and looked out. To her 
dismay she found a black bear with her two cubs 
making free with the children’s lunch-baskets. 

The animals stopped nosing and eating as the 
teacher appeared, and then the old bear, resent- 
ing the interruption, and perhaps fearful for her 
cubs, came toward the door with menacing 
aspect. 

The children saw the brute and were terribly 
frightened. Some screamed, others climbed on 
the desks, and two jumped from the window and 
ran toward home. 

Acting on the impulse of the moment, and 
prompted by the sense that she must protect the 
children, the teacher seized the broom, which 
chanced to stand just within the door, and thrust 


aper. All| 


ened children. Meantime, the two who had 
| escaped by way of the window ran home as fast 
| as their feet could carry them. They found some 
| men at work on the road and gave the alarm. 

In the course of an hour several men armed 
with guns came to the schoolhouse. The bears 
had gone to the woods, but a hunt was soon 
organized, and with the aid of dogs the old bear 
and one cub were shot. The other one was 
captured alive and presented to the brave school- 
mistress. 


WORTH SEEING. 


A pleasant and unusual street scene in Phila- 
delphia is sketched by the Record. 


A tandem pair of cyclers with only one patr of 
arms and legs between them was the sight which 
greeted Broad-street promenaders yesterday. 
The two men rode a 
fine tandem wheel of 
the latest model, and 
whizzed along Broad 
street as smoothly 
and gracefully as 
you please. 

The man in front 
had but one hand 
to steer with, but 
that was a good right 
one, and his left leg 
seemed to bring 
ea of peer Cy 

sar upon the ped- 
al. The other man’s 
right arm and left 
leg were mnlosing. but the remaining limbs supplied 
his needs. Although between them they only had 
the number of limbs which the erersee cycler 
upon a single wheel —— to keep him going, 
| the bees many sturdy rivals who tried to keep up 
with them. 





TRUE TO HIS BRINGING-UP. 


A writer in the Jndependent has discovered 
something rare—a donkey boy in Cairo with a 
sense of the ideal. Most boys of his profession 
are a good-natured lot, but few are the vices they 
eannot teach. Little Hassan, on the contrary, 
seems to have principles, and is quietly stanch in 
his adherence to them. 


Once he refused a cigarette, says the traveler, 
and in my surprise I almost lost my balance. 

“What! Not smoke, Hassan?” said I. “I thought 
all the donkey boys smoked.” 

“T don’t,” said Hassan, who looked about 
eleven, was short, very brown, i 
dressed, quite dirty, had only one eye and trotte 
behind the donkey with rounded shoulders and 
head craned forward. “I don’t. If I did, my 
‘amily would beat me, and quite right, too.” 

“But who are you, and who are your family?” I 





asked. 

“Ah!” he said, proudly, ‘“‘we are Sudanese. In 
the Sudan, we are strict. To smoke, to use wine. 
to drink coffee, not to pray—these are shameful 
things; and if a man does anything impure, they 
hang him toa tree with his face toward the sun.” 


“PRETTY NEARLY.” 


The dreadful uncertainties of agriculture are 
graphically expressed in an incident reported 
from Kansas City. A somewhat ragged man, 
with an honest face and calloused hands, was 
charged in court with being a vagabond and havy- 
ing no visible means of support. The court 
questioned him closely. 


— have you 


asked. . 

“I’ve been out in central Nebraska for thirteen 
years,” he answered. 

“What have you been doing out there?” 

an a living.” 

“No quib ling. sir! Tell us exactly what you 
were doing in those thirteen years.” 
“Well, your honor, I was on a farm, and I raised 
thirteen crops—pretty nearly.” 

There was a world of pathos and experience in 
those last two words, and the unfortunate man 
was discharged. 


been recently?” he was 


NOT FROM HEAVEN. 


Thirty years ago a steamer which was about to 
make its first passage from one Southern city to 
another was the scene of an evening reception, 
at which a calliope played an important part. 


It was the first instrument of the sort which had 
ever been heard in that a and as its peculiar, 
far-reaching notes floated out on the evening air, 
the breasts of a large part of the colored popula- 
tion. were filled with alarm. Many were the 
conjectures as to the source from which the 
unearthly sound proceeded. 

One old darky stood listening in silence for 
some time in his doorway, not far from the scene 
of the festivities. At last he spoke in encouraging 
tones to the frightened group gathered near the 
little house. 

“T tell you what,” he said slowly, “I don’ b’lieve 
dat am Gabriel a playing on his tromp; but if it am 
Gabriel, he’s playing ‘Wait for de Wagon,’ sure’s 
dis chile’s got ears!’ 


COULDN’T WALK. 


All are not soldiers who wear a uniform, as 
General Lew Wallace found out at Fort Don- 
elson. 


He saw four soldiers carrying a fifth, who 
seemed to be wounded. 

“Can't that man walk with assistance?” asked 
Wallace. é 

“Oh, no,” said the men; “he is dying.” 

Just then a shell exploded near by and the four 
men dropped their burden and fled. The man 
who was supposed to be wounded leaped to his 
feet and ran even faster than the others. 








First chappie—I wonder, now, Chollie, how the 
donkey ever came to be used as the—er—emblem 
of stupidity. 
Second chappie (with a yawn)—Don’t know, 
| I’m sure, deah boy; must have been before our 
| day.— Brooklyn Life. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice” whitens the teeth without injury. (Adv. 








‘HOW To EARN 


* A 
te SHOT GUN 


Sell 30 lbs. Baker’s Teas, 
Spices and Baking Powder to 
earn a Volunteer Shot Gun or 
sell 100 Ibs. for Girls’ or Youths’ 
Bicycle; 200 lbs. for Ladies’ or 
Gents’ High-Grade Bicycle; 50 
- Ibs. for a Gold Watch (Waltham 
or Elgin) and a Chain; 25 Ibs. for a Solid Silver 
Watch and Chain; 10 ibs. for So!id Gold Ring; 25 
Ibs. for Autoharp; 15 lbs. for Pair of Lace Curtains. 






We pay the express or freight if cash is sent. 
Send address for particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








“A perfect type of the highest order J 
pee a in manutacture.” 


Waller Baker & 60°s 


@ Breakfast 








Absolutely Pure. 
Delicious. 
ee Nutritious. 
COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that 
genuine 
DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 





you get the 
made at 











AUGUST 19, 1897. 


THE WASHBURN BOOK ABOUT MANDO- 
LINS AND GUITARS. 


Any one interested in the subject of 
mandolins and guitars can obtain a beau- 
tiful book about them free by writing 
to Lyon & Healy, Chicago. It contains 
portraits of over 100 leading artists, 
together with frank expressions of their 
opinion of the new 1897 model Washburn 
Instruments. Descriptions and prices 
of all grades of Washburns, from the 
cheapest upwards, are given together 
with a succinct account of the points 
of excellence which every music-lover 
should see that his mandolin or guitar 
possesses. Address Lyon & HEALY, 
I99 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


ys§PQOND? 
XT RAC 


Genuine absolutely Pure; 
contains no Wood Alcohol, 
as many substitutes do; 
can be used with 


PERFECT SAFETY 
INTERNALLY AND EXTERNALLY. 
POND’S EXTRACT 


Subdues all Inflammations, 
Controls all Hemorrhages, 
Relieves all Pain. 








Bor Imsect Bites, 
Sunburn, 
Chafing and 
Summer Complaints 


IT IS UNEQUALLED. 


of worthless imitations 
said to be “just as good.” 


Bvere Housekeeper will appreciate 
ittle “What shall I 


Beware 
our book, a 
fast. 


FREE have fer Brea Dinner 


nd Supper.’ Suggestions for unches, holiday 
dinners, etc. Sent on receipt of information 
whether Pond’s Extract is sold at your Grocery 
or Drug Store. 

POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








Eastman’s No. 2 
Eureka Camera is a 
simple instrument for 
use with glass plates. 
Makes pictures 3%x 3% 
inches, and has space 


in back for three double plate holders. 


Fitted with fixed focus achromatic lens, which is carefully tested by our own expert. Safety 
shutter for time or instantaneous exposures, set of three stops, view finder and socket for tripod screw. 
Covered with fine leather and made with that careful attention to detail which characterizes all of the 
Eastman Products. Without trappy attachments or clumsy attempt at a ‘‘magazine””—no changing 


bag, no complicated mechanism. 


Price No. 2 Eureka Camera, with one double plate holder, 
Extra Double Piate Holders, each, - 
“* Eastman’s Extra Rapid Dry Plates, 314 x14, per doz., 


- . - - . . $4.00 
75 
35 


For sale by all dealers. Booklet of Eurekas and Bicycle Kodaks free at agencies or by mail. 





$2,853.00 in Prizes for 
Kodak Pictures, 


$1,475.00 in Gold, 











EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 














“Laughing Water.” 


Some people have given this name 
to Rubifoam — the perfect Liquid 
Dentifrice—because it cleanses and 
beautifies the teeth—stops decay— 
and gives the mouth so delicious a 
flavor that one feels like laughing 
SEE Es on 6.9754 4 @ 04 008 3 


Rusifoam | 


is so inexpensive (25 cents a bottle) 
that no one who regards the beauty 
and preservation of the teeth can 
afford to be without it....... 


25 cents at all Druggists. | 

















F A Sample Vial of Rubifoam and a 
LCC. beautiful booklet on “The Care of 
the Teeth,”’ free, will be sent to any address 
if you tion The C i Address .. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 




















